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POLITICAL. 


THE DEGENERATION OF TAMMANY. 
THE HON. DORMAN B. EATON. 

North American Review, New York, March. 
AMMANY, the Tammany Society, Tammany Hall, the 
Tammany Democracy, the Tammany Machine—which- 
ever may be used to designate the most unique and enigmati- 
cal product of a cross between simple charity and corrupt pol- 
itics—has more and more, of late, aroused the curiosity of the 


country. Its origin is as peculiar and interesting as is its present 
character, 





{[Mr. Eaton proceeds to give some Tammany history. The ‘‘ Tam- 
many Society, or Columbian Order,” wasstarted by William Mooney, 
an eccentric upholsterer, in 1783, its object being to aid in burying its 
poor members. In 1805 it was organized by special law with this 
only declared object: ‘‘ For the purpose of affording relief to the 


indigent and distressed members of the association and 


others who may be found proper objects of charity.” It was first 
authorized to hold property of the yearly value of $5,coo—a right 
enlarged, in 1867, to $50,000. No other change has ever been made 
in the charter. Humbly and innocently for a long time the little 
society lived with no politics in its annals. 
influential membership. 


It secured a hall, funds, 
The politicians saw their chances. At the 
period when it was first subordinated to party, its name is associated 
with statesmen, and it took part in contests for principle. But the 
debasement once begun, could not be arrested, especially after the 
spoils system had become potential in New York politics. The Tam- 
many primaries, and the secret, central, despotic body by which the 
society has become enveloped, now constitute the Tammany machine. } 

Nothing is now heard of the Tammany Society. But it 
owns a vast building, including a great hall, where the dele- 
gates of the Tammany primaries hold their meetings. The 
strange contrasts in Tammany matters appear in the use of 
this hall, it being about equally shared by Tammany delegates 
and Tony Pastor’s low-comedy company. 

Among the consequences of the debasement of the society 
are these: that, for more than a generation, neither within 
the society nor in any one of the congeries of organizations by 
which its noblest life has been quenched, has there been pro- 
duced, or brought forward, or steadily sustained even, one 
public officer, municipal or national, who could properly be 
designated a statesman, a patriot, or a public benefactor; nor 
have any of these bodies been the source or strength ofa 
single law, public measure, or policy, largely in the public 
interest, or which can honorably be mentioned in _ history. 
From none of these bodies or their leaders has a single publi- 
cation emanated which can hold a respectable place in the 
literature of either politics or charity, The Tammany sphere, 
for a generation, has been one of intellectual and moral bar- 
renness—of Lilliputs in usefulness, of Brobdingnags in rascal- 
ity. Let no one cite that able, patriotic citizen, Abram 5. 
Hewitt, or S. S. Cox, or Mayor Grace to the contrary, for none 
of them sprang from Tammany, and each of them was opposed 
by it to the extent of its courage. That most active of politi- 
cians whom the official life of the Empire State has lately 
seen—and whom every reader will recognize—has been the 
only high officer since the days of Tweed and Barnard to 
whom Tammany has been constant. 

It is this Tammany of to-day which, over the name of Mr. 
Richard Croker—sachem and champion—is introduced to the 
readers of the Review in its last number.* Prudence would 
have suggested to Tammany the danger of bringing its affairs 
before the readers of the Revzew—most of whom they have 
often disgusted—and the advantage of keeping its methods as 
dark and mysterious as that mongrel union has been between 
a charity society anda partisan faction for office and spoils, 
Yet as Mr. Clarkson had come into these pages to defend the 
spoils-system methods borrowed by the Republicans from Tam- 
many, why should not the old offender himself be indulged in 
a like indiscretion. Coming here solely to apologize for Tam- 
many—in the very midst of an elaborate defense, and while its 
chieftain is unconsciously betraying a painful sense of the dis- 
trust of his readers—he declares, with a curious simplicity, 
that he will make neither apology nor defense for Tammany, 
since to rush on and to fight its opponents, and not to explain 
or defend anything, is its genius and its mission. 

This defense boasts of the great age of Tammany—an age 
most of the years of which only make conspicuous those pros- 
titutions and debasements at which its degenerate sons might 
more fitly blush. Yet, much as sneers at mere theorists and at 
rural virtue invite retort, such self-stultification should not be 
too severely criticised ; for rare are the genius and attainments 

* See THe LiTeRARY DicGest of last week for Mr. Croker’s article. 
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which fit one for the Tammany arena and for these pages. That 
the view which places Tammany sachems and the horde behind 
them on a level with gamblers, thieves, and pirates, who never 
apologize, and who certainly would be injured by any attempt 
at justification, is just to the lower strata of Tammany follow- 
ers, Icannot deny. Yet, it isa cruel wrong to many above 
them. There are vast numbers of Tammany’s voters who are 
disinterested and patriotic. Not a few—even of those who 
run with the machine, and whose war-hoops in Tammany 
Hall would drown the voices of Tony Pastor’s clowns—know- 
ing no better, are as honest as their sacherm chief in thinking 
Tammany a blessing to New York. There are many men of 
character who reluctantly adhere to Tammany—let it not be 
asked how many from hope of office and profitable contracts— 
because they think the city Republicans are corrupt. Not 
knowing so well as the Tammany chief what corruption is 
concealed, they think explanation less dangerous than secrecy. 

Nevertheless, as a whole, the article is true to the Tammany 
spirit and theory, showing that organization, crushing mili- 
tary discipline, adroit management of elections and voters, 
the tangible assurance of rewards, pecuniary and official—not 
patriotism, nor principle, nor parties devoted to principle, nor 
any sense of public duty, nor public opinion—are, according 
to Tammany, the potential forces of municipal government. 
The hordes of Tammany are partisan soldiers to obey leaders 
and earn their reward; not free citizens to discharge their 
duty. 

The spoils system is defended in its most despotic, vicious, 
and repulsive form. Every poor laborer seeking employment, 
and every youth seeking a clerkship, from the city, is without 
hope if he has not sworn fealty to Tammany, and paid, or 
agreed to pay, money to its treasury or its leaders. Office, 
according to Tammany, is not a trust, but a commodity. Are 
we really living in a civilized age and under a free govern- 
ment? 

Swartwout the collector, Price the district attorney, Fowler 
the postmaster, who together defrauded the nation of more 
than a million, were Tammanyites, The authors, in the days 
ef Tweed, of the stupendous City Hall frauds, and the partisan 
rowdies and judges who foisted thousands as illegal voters 
upon the voting lists, were to a man Tammanyites. Tweed 
was a Tammany sachem; Connolly, who robbed the city treas- 
ury, Barnard, and the notorious judges who aided the work of 
corruption twenty years ago—these men—whose infamies filled 
two continents with the disgrace of the Republic—were all 
Tammanyites. 

Tammany now compels her candidates for judges, as well as 
candidates for other offices, to practically pay in advance for 
their nomination, thus accumulating a vast fund by which 
leaders can be paid and voters bribed. Such is an independent 
Tammany judiciary! Such are our impartial judges. It is to 
our shame that we tolerate such degradation. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF TEWFIK PACHA. 
EDWARD Dicey, C.B. 
Nineteenth Century, London, February. 


I].* 
EWFIK was always suspected at Court of being in league 
with his father’s opponents; and though I doubt whether 
Ismail Pacha really believed this, yet to have so intrigued was 
so exactly what, under like circumstances, he would have done 
himself, that he could never quite shake off the suspicion. 
My own impression is that though Ismail greatly preferred his 
younger sons, he entertained a conviction that Tewfik, from 
his supposed lack of energy and timidity of disposition, was 
less dangerous as an heir-apparent than any of his brothers 
would have been in his place. In plain words, his chief recom- 
mendation in his father’s eyes was his apparent insignificance ; 
* Concluded from last week. 
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and, therefore, by the exigencies of his position as well as by 
natural bent of mind, he was condemned for the first thirty 
years of his life to play a very subordinate part at the Khedival 
Court. He grew up mainly under native influences, and was 
thus far more imbued than his brothers with the ideas, preju- 
dices, and convictions of an ordinary Mussulman prince. 

At the period of which I speak, he lived with his family on a 
small estate a little out of Cairo, and devoted himself to agri- 
culture. He was little seen at Court, and wasalmost unknown 
in that cosmopolitan society which made Cairo its special ren- 
dezvous. Yet even then he was anxious that his sons should 
be well educated, and employed an English tutor, who told me 
at the time that, if ever Tewfik came to the throne, people 
would find there was far more in him than report gave him 
credit for. 

I think I never met Tewfik from the day of the Gesireh ball 
till after he had succeeded to the throne. From that time | 
saw him frequently during my many visits to Egypt. Without 
his father’s brightness or charm of manner, he had a good 
deal of the paternal shrewdness, and he was always exces- 
sively anxious to learn from other than official sources the 
state of public opinion in England regarding Egyptian affairs. 
At the outset he was not popular with his own countrymen. 
His rule commenced with the appointment of the Commission 
of Liquidation, and with a wholesome curtailing of expenses. 
I remember Tewfik telling me that when on his accession he 
looked into the expenditure of the Court, he found that in his 
father’s time some ten thousand inmates or hangers-on of the 
palace were lodged, boarded, and clothed at the expense of the 
State. This outlay was ruthlessly cut off, and a large number 
of Court dependents were thus converted into bitter enemies of 
the new régime. There were many cases of great individual 
hardship, and even injustice, of which Tewfik bore the obloquy. 
From the beginning, the French element was unfriendly to 
him. The lavish extravagance and reckless expenditure of the 
previous reign, though they had impoverished Egypt, had 
enriched a large number of speculators and adventurers, either 
of French extraction, or connected by social ties with the 
French colony: and all those who had suffered in pocket or 
position by the downfall of Ismail were going about saying 
that Tewfik had proved a failure as a ruler, and Ismail’s res- 
toration was the one thing that could save Egypt. It was 
easy to see that the dread of his father’s return constituted at 
this time the dominant factor in Tewfik’s policy. He was will- 
ing and anxious to rely on Engiand, but could never feel cer- 
tain till our occupation had become an accomplished fact, that 
we might not throw him over, and hence he wasalmost forced 
to play a double game. The evacuation of the Soudan, forced 
upon him by the Gladstone Government, deeply outraged his 
feelings as an Egyptian and asa sovereign. Egyptian public 
opinion, so far as such a thing can be said to exist, was dead 
against the surrender. 

It was curious to note how, surrounded though he was with 
difficuities, and exposed to every kind of sinister influence, 
Tewfik gradually qualified himself for his position. His ner- 
vousness of manner wore off as he became more used to being 
the Effendina, the lord and master. Then came the Arabi 
insurrection. To do Tewfik justice, he was prepared to make 
short work of “ Achmed the Egyptian.” But the British Gov- 
ernment intervened, and both before and after the outbreak of 
the insurrection insisted that in deference to public opinion in 
this country, Arabi should be treated, not asa rebel, but as a 
patriot. I believe it will be found, whenever the true story of 
our times is written, that, up to the date of the bombardment 
of Alexandria, the English Ministry had never decided as to 
the necessity of military intervention in Egypt. This being so, 
Tewfik is hardly blamable if he tried to keep open a door of 
escape in the event of being deserted at the last moment by 
England, and left face to face with his enemies. 

Our intervention unquestionably preserved Tewfik’s throne, 
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and, in ail probability, preserved his life. For the services ren- 
dered him by the British occupation, I have often heard him 
express his gratitude. He knew, however, that our interven- 
tion was in our own interests far more than in his; and he 
always resented bitterly our interference with the punishment 
of Arabiand his adherents, which could not but destroy his 
prestige and power as a sovereign. When we refused to allow 
Tewfik a free hand in this matter, we destroyed the last remote 
chance of establishing an independent native government at 


Cairo, strong enough to maintain order in its own dominions 


without the support of British troops. 

Unlike his father, Tewfik was a devout Mussulman, and his 
subjects soon perceived that under his reign the interests of 
Islam would not suffer on account of a British protectorate, 
Though a most attached and faithful husband, he was person- 
ally hostile to the emancipation of women from the restraints 
under which they are placed by the laws and usages of Islam. 
All attempts on the part of his Europeanized relatives to 
adopt the habits of Western life, met with his grave dis- 
approval. 

The time has not yet come when a true history of Egypt under 
the British protectorate could be written. When it comes, I 
think Tewfik will be found to have played a far more important 
part than has been credited him by his own contemporaries. 1 
believe he was honest, kindly, and loyal. Of all the dynasty 
of Mehemet Ali, there is none who, after his own fashion, had 
the welfare of Egypt so at .heart as the prince who has just 
been gathered to his fathers. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF FRANCE IN EGYPT. 
MADAME JULIETTE ADAM. 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, February \. 

HE death of Tewfik, so strange and so sudden, and which 
T appeared so extraordinarily favorable to English inter- 
ests, affords an opportunity to the Government of the Repub- 
lic, if able to understand the part assigned to it at the present 
moment, for redeeming all its errors. 

Let us consider the situation brought about in Egypt by the 
accession of Prince Abbas! 

According to the opinion of most of the European journals 
and our own, contradicted energetically on that point by the 
Conservative English sheets, even by some Liberal organs, 
there is nothing changed in Egypt; a sovereign whose char- 
acter is not yet formed has replaced a sovereign without 
authority—the extreme youth of the one is equivalent to the 
inertness of the other. 

The Khedive Tewfik was assuredly no barrier against the 
encroachments of British ambition. He represented naught 
save a fiction. Since the fall of Riaz Pacha, who was, if not a 
statesman, at least a man of government, a name, and a per- 
sonality ; since the introduction of English Councillors among 
the Council of Ministers at Cairo, these last have had control 
no longer of the affairs of the country. Between the Consuls- 
General and Sir Evelyn Baring there has been noone. The 
brief and intermittent attempts at resistance by the Egyptian 
element have been crushed. If, however, there is no one, not 
even excepting the Khedive, not reduced to a state of com- 
plete inertia, there is something in existence, which is effi- 
cacious: the Khedivate. According to the official journals of 
London, this something does not exist. Yet the English 
“Councillors,” powerful as they may be, are still Councillors 
only. It is declared that they are now tutors. It is announced 
that Sir Evelyn Baring and the British Under Secretaries of 
State are at present the Government of Egypt. This is not a 
fact without importance. Unimpressionable as they may be 
at Constantinople, | do not believe that this taking possession 
of the whole stage, succeeding that of the side-scenes, is unper- 
ceived. There is as much opposition at London as at Paris, 
and even more. A majority of the English people, so confi- 
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dent from force of habit in England’s power of expansion, 
begins to find that the provisional, but indefinite occupation 
of Egypt leads to a blind alley and has the appearance of a 
risk. It is asked in England if the Conservative party has 
not played for too high stakes. For ten years there has been 
an accumulation of repairs, attempts, and hopes which have 
not been crowned with invariable success and the responsi- 
bility is becoming heavy, It is observed that British action has 
been imposed on, and, so to speak, placed in juxtaposition to 
the country, without becoming a part of it; that nothing has 
been founded save the reéstablishment of order in the fin- 
ances, while the tranquillity so easily obtained in the streets 
might just as well have been confided to any Power whatever, 
even of the second order, This feeling of apprehension in 
regard to the future is betrayed by the words of Mr, Gladstone, 
Mr. Morley, Sir Charles Dilke, and others. 

The Khedive Tewfik is dead. That honest and amiable 
sovereign, from whom Mr. Baring asked nothing but his signa- 
ture, and never asked his opinion—doubtless because it might 
have been necessary to oppose him—is replaced by a young 
prince whose opinion, it is taken for granted, will not be asked 
any more than that of his father; even less, if that be possible. 
In this way the matter is very well arranged, upon conditions 
always that the Sultan declares himself satisfied, that the Con- 
suls-General hold their tongues, that the foreign colonies in 
Egypt preserve a docile attitude, and the native element 
remains undisturbed. I admit that these conditions have so 
far been fulfilled. Nevertheless, you will have to ascertain the 
opinion of the young Khedive on one point. 
find out if this arrangement suits him. 

Suppose he says, No? That is not impossible. He is of 
age according to Mussulman law. He has no Council of 
Regency. He enjoys the plenitude of power within the large 
limits of the firmans, save in the matter of finances. Yet the 
money-box of the debt is not in the hands of the English. He 
has the right of veto over all, and no one has a right of veto 
over him. He hasa right to choose his Ministers, not being 
forbidden by his firman. He is a very young man, doubtless, 
but it is thought that he has character and a will of his own. 
He is well instructed, having pursued his studies in Europe. 
He is neither indolent nor fanatical. Why should he be inca- 
pable of resolution and good sense? He has only to say, not 
too often, but on suitable occasions: “1 will!” and “1 will 
not!” Egypt is very calm; the Khedival power an object of 
general respect; the English are not beloved, and the Prince 
will meet with no competitor. 

Whatever the London 7zmes may say, there is no ground 
for fearing a “dangerous reaction.” Moreover, the youth 
itself of the ruler is a protecting force; it obtains for him more 
sympathy, On the day when the Consu!-General of England, 
in consequence of a refusal of a signature, threatens Abbas I]. 
with deposition, this young prince of eighteen can answer, 
without bravado: “ Try it!” What will Mr. Baring do? The 
influenza is not an inexhaustible resource. The Consul-Gen- 
eral will telegraph to Constantinople, but the Sultan will send 
to Cairo a Turkish Councillor, who, assuredly, will not be 
more submissive than the Prince. Will the Consul-General 
use force? That would be too grave and too villainous a 
move. Then Sir Evelyn will descend to his proper rank among 
the other Consuls-General. England desired to be alone in 
Egypt: who knows if she may not soon perceive that she is 
isolated only ? 

The fate of Egypt is in the hands of the young Khedive. He 
ought to be suspicious, and has but too many motives for so 
being. Let us not ask him to try to find out where the friends 
of Egypt are, though we know well that we are of them. Let 
him confine himself to preserving Egypt from those who want 
that country for themselves and for themselves alone. 

Leaning on the good-will and capacity of both natives and 
foreigners, which are not lacking in Egypt, let the Khedive 
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dare to say frankly to the English: “ Remain or go away, as 
you choose; I do not refuse to follow your advice,I do not 
send you away, but your part asrulers is played out.” Let 
him declare that he wishes to govern Egypt, with respect for 
the Sultan, with deference for the Powers; that he is aware 
that those who have worked to destroy the “capitulations” 
tried it only because these were in the way of their designs 
for monopoly ; that he considers the ‘‘ guarantees” to be what 
they always have been: the safeguard of peace between the 
Christian element and the Mussulman element; let him work 
industriously and be firm; let the Khedive do all this, and he 
will triumph over al! difficulties, he will have the disinterested 
support of France to aid himin his mission. May Khedive 
Abbas thus comprehend his duty! If he acts otherwise, 
Egypt will be given to England, our interests and influence in 
the Levant will be ruined, and he will only postpone the neces- 
sity of our intervening in the affairs of his country. 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN ASIA. 
W. BARNES STEVENI. 
Asiatic Quarterly Review, London, Fanuary. 

VERY sane Englishman will admit that his country cannot 
E hope to engage Russia successfully without the aid of 
allies. A conflict between these two countries would now no 
longer be correctly described in the words of Bismarck as “a 
struggle between a whale and an elephant,” but rather as “a 
struggle between an elephant and a not over-fed lion ”—the 
lion being our handful of soldiers in India, and the few men 
England might spare from Home and the Colonies. Even at 
the present moment the Indian army has enough to do in 
keeping order in Burmah and among the turbulent Hill tribes 
of the frontier. What would happen should a formal insurrec- 
tion take place, and attack us in the rear, while the hardy 
troops of Russia, unspoilt by civilization, engage us in the front 
is terrible, but not difficult, to imagine. 

A wise people prepares itself for every contingency. 

It does not rely on Affghan buffers, subsidies to treacherous 
Asiatics, Chinese walls, consisting of useless restrictions and 
overzealous Officials, to guard the frontiers of its possessions. 
It should not deem it becoming to be constantly in trepida- 
tion as to the intentions of another Power, but should set 
about raising a force of armed men, numerous enough to pro- 
tect its interests. If England is to be supreme among the 
nations of the earth, it is not enough that she be the first 
naval Power. She must also be, as in days, alas! gone by, the 
first military Power. She would then have no need to be 
inhospitable to a Russian explorer who craves permission to 
Winter in a Cashmir village. Not only would it be deemed 
undignified to cast about for absurd reasons for refusing such 
permission, but she would welcome Russian merchants into 
the Indian Empire. Indian tea would be drunk in Russia, and 
so further improve the commercial relations between the two 
countries; and the two countries would be able to work, side 
by side, at the civilization of Asia. 

That Central Asia stands in great need of being reduced to 
order, the narratives of Colonel Grambcheffsky, and other 
travelers, amply show; and if this region be, indeed, as philo- 
logists tell us, the locality in which our ancestors in the far 
and dim past resided, it is only fitting that we should take its 
civilization in hand. Much of it is habitable and could be 
colonized by our surplus populations. 

England and Russia should, each of them, recognize the 
fact that they have, together, a mission to perform in the East, 
and that each, by seeking no undue advantage over the other, 
will benefit humanity at large. A struggle for supremacy 
would be madness; for whichever might be the victor, the 
other would be so weakened that the semi-civilized hordes of 
China would soon snatch from him the fruits of his hardly won 
victory and would govern the provinces, now subject to Eng- 
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lish and Russian dominion, with unheard-of rigor. Sooner 
than that England and Russia should come to blows over Con- 
stantinople or the Persian Gulf, it would be better that they 
should, in conjunction with China and France, annex the 
whole remaining portions of Asia, and thus do away with the 
robbery, violence, and oppression, chronic in the States lying 
between the British, Russian, and Chinese frontiers. 

These ideas will be laughed at by short-sighted people. They 
will be called visionary. Buta very important fact is apt to be 
overlooked. The Chinese are an intelligent people, and should 
they ever turn their attention to the modern art of war, Eng- 
land and Russia, in order to retain their Eastern possessions, 
would have to keep quartered permanently in Asia an enor- 
mous army. It is folly to give way to useless apprehension ; 
but it is still greater folly to cry ‘“‘ Peace, Peace,” where there 
is no peace; and no one who takes an interest in the political 
equilibrium of Asia will be found to deny that a struggle 
between Russia and England, whatever the result, would be 
suicidal so far as their Asiatic interests are concerned—that it 
would mean practically handing over the whole of Asia to the 
Chinese. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ITALY. 
THE LATE EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
Contemporary Review, London, February. 

N two articles Signor Crispi seeks to prove that Italy was 
| compelled to the Triple Alliance by the fact that France 
was and ever had been hostile toa united Italy, and had never 
recognized Rome as its capital. Signor Crispi is both right 
and wrong. 

The unity of Italy, with Rome as capital, has always found, 
and still finds, enemies in all devout Catholics and Ultramon- 
tanes. This, of course,canexcite no surprise. It was opposed 
also, by what | will call the fo/ztécal party—that is to say, by 
those who place themselves, as Signor Crispi does, in behalf of 
his own country, at the point of view of the possible rivalries of 
nations and of the balance of power. It cannot be denied 
that two powerful and influential groups in France were 
opposed to the unity of Italy. 

But, on the other hand, the great majority of the French peo- 
ple were in favor of it. Without goingso far as toadopt Gam- 
betta’s famous motto, “Clericalism is our great enemy,” the 
bourgeotste, the workmen, and even the peasantry, are as a rule 
anti-clerical. The great mass of the French nation, therefore, 
applauded the fall of the temporal power, and the mere notion 
of France taking up arms to defend it would have appeared 
monstrous and absurd. In the second place, at that period, 
France considered herself the patroness of all oppressed 
nationalities. She was fired by a noble enthusiasm for the 
independence of Greece, of Italy, and, later on, of Hungary. 
She would have delivered Poland from Muscovite rule at any 
cost. Who did not long to see the hard and cruel domination 
of Austria in the land of Dante and Petrarch come to an end ? 
Such feelings, favorable to Italy, and even to Italian unity, 
were still very general in France even after 1870, although the 
people had hoped in vain for some assistance in their troubles 
from the other side of the Alps. It was known that Victor 
Emanuel had shed tears when it was proved to him that the 
Italian army was wholly incapable of taking the field in time. 
The generous, though futile effort of Garibaldi to rescue Bour- 
baki’s army was not forgotten. 

How has it happened that the natural friendship between 
two sister nations has been replaced by such very different 
feelings ? 

The reason is, in part, the occupation of Tunis by French 
troops, for the purpose of chastising the Kroumirs. But the 
true and serious cause of the existing ill-feeling between 
France and Italy lies still deeper. We may seek it in the posi- 
tion which Italy took in Europe after she became a united 
kingdom. Definitely liberated and unified, after 1870, she 
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was admitted to a place beside England, France, Germany, 
Russia, and Austro-Hungary. She became the sixth Great 
Power, and had a voice, with the others, in regulating the 
politics of our continent. 

It would have been wiser to refuse this onerous and perilous 
honor. Italy was too eager to give her opinion even on the 
most delicate questions. For example, before England was 
obliged to occupy Egypt, in order to save it from anarchy, on 
the refusal of France to have anything further to do with the 
matter, it was proposed to form a sort of protectorate of the 
three Powers—France, England, and Italy. The failure of 
this seheme was a cruel disappointment to Italy. Everyone 
beyond the Alps, at that period seemed to be attacked by that 
mania for greatness designated so appropriately by the much- 
regretted Jacini as mégalomanie, which led every Italian to 
desire his country to play an important part in the world’s 
affairs. 

Besides, the one special object, common to all Italian states- 
men, of maintaining the equilibrium in the Mediterranean, suf- 
ficed alone to create, sooner or later, antagonisms and diffi- 
culties in their relations with France. Powerfully established 
on the two shores of this inland sea, France, with her excellent 
fleet, must inevitably occupy a preponderating position. The 
idea of equilibrium in the Mediterranean, which Italy has 
always laid stress upon as of vital interest, implied a latent 
antagonism with regard to France. 

The Berlin Treaty, especially in its immediate results, pro- 
voked in Italy feelings of violent resentment. The general 
irritation was deep and lasting. Austro-Hungary received 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; England, Cyprus; Russia, the libera- 
tion of Bulgaria and access to the mouth of the Danube; and 
France (this was the very nadir of bitterness and humiliation), 
Tunis; whereas the young realm came away empty-handed. 
The Italians were so deeply irritated that their exasperation 
bordered on fury. It was beyond description, and quite gen- 
eral; it was shared by the most devoted friends of France, and 
by men renowned for their moderation, The most cruel trial 
of all for Italy was tnat she could count on no support in her 
resistance to France. 

About this time strange and disquieting negotiations 
between Rome and Berlin induced the Italian Government to 
throw itself into the arms of Bismarck, and the Triple Alliance 
was formed. 

The mere recital of the well-known facts proves that the 
conduct of Italy throughout is to be explained not by any fear 
of French interference in favor of the Pope—a thing 
unthought of at that period—but, on the contrary, by the 
advances made to the Vatican by Germany through M. de 
Schloezer’s mission, and by the threatening attitude which 
Prince Bismarck assumed in 1881-82 towards the Quirinal. 

We must be just, and admit that the object of the Triple 
Alliance is to maintain the status guo, which means that 
France shall leave Alsace-Lorraine in the hands of Germany. 
As Italy forms part of the barrier against the presumed designs 
of France, the latter very naturally seeks means to weaken 
Italy. The Roman question and the claims of the Pope are 
such means, and, under certain circumstances, might become a 
formidable weapon in her hands, It cann®t be expected that 
she will part with this. It is quite as natural now that France 
should hold on to the means at her disposal for maintaining 
herself against the Allied Powers, as it was that Italy in 1881- 
82 should join the Triple Alliance. 








AN EVIL TO BE REMEDIED.—Charles J. Bonaparte, writing 
of * Political Corruption in Maryland,” in the March number 
of the Forum, says: The cardinal defect lies in the class of 
men chosen as election Officers. It is almost ihcredible how 
frequently all considerations of moral character or public credit 
are disregarded in filling these highly responsible positions. 
In 1886 two of the judges of election, a few days before they 
would otherwise have served as such at the polls, committed a 
murder, for which they are now serving a long term in the 
penitentiary; and one of the supervisors of elections, when 
asked whether they would be removed, replied, in substance, 
that it depended upon whether they were or were not com- 
mitted to jail. Had they been released on bail, they would 
have been thought good enough judges of election for Balti- 
more. Some thirteen such officers were convicted, during the 


ensuing year, of the grossest frauds in the discharge of their 
duties. 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION IN NORWAY. 
VILHELMINE ULLMANN. 
Quinvden ag Samfundet, Copenhagen, No. XJ. 


LARA RAFAEL’S letters were the beginning of the agita- 
tion of the Woman’s Question in Norway, They repre- 





‘sented the modern woman’s longing for development, and 


desire for freedom. The public,absorbed in Romanticism, had 
no time or patience for sincere moral endeavor. The Norwe- 
gians accepted all that came from Denmark, also the Clara 
Rafael literature, but things remained as before, as regards 
woman's position. The pietistic direction of public religious 
thought in the fifties did much to prevent progress. The walls 
of dogmatism were too thick for penetration. 

The subject of liberation next found expression through 
Camilla Collett. The demand that “feminine feeling” shall 
prevail wherever it finds its natural sphere, created much sensa- 
tion and offense, because it was not understood what the 
authoress meant. But the “Woman Question” fed on her 
words. 

It was Aasta Hansten who boldly met the question of 
woman’s submission and man’s absolute sovereignty, and her 
labors form a necessary link in the development of the woman’s 
cause. 

Though the question of woman’s emancipation was not 
received with favor in Norway, and though it seemed to stand 
in strong opposition to reason and justice, it, nevertheless, 
made headway in Europe, and the effects soon became visible 
in Norway. Very little progress had been made in the educa- 
tion of girls when Hartvig Nissen established a school for girls 
in Christiania. In 1875 the ‘*Woman’s Reading Club” was 
opened in Christiania, and met with much opposition. It 
would undoubtedly have failed had it not been supported by 
some of the best-known women of the city, and many good 
men. It flourishes now, and has established branches in other 
cities. Soon after, women were employed as teachers in the 
public schools, but only for the lower classes. The opponents 
thought it useless to try them in the upper classes—‘‘ the boys 
would not stand it,” but economic circumstances helped the 
women; they were cheaper than men, and for that reason they 
were allowed to compete with men in the schools. 

In 1882, the University admitted its first female student 
Cecilie Thoresen, and others soon followed. But these women 
remained rather isolated in society. They therefore formed 
among themselves an association for mutual help, for encour- 
agement, and for the further discussion of woman's position. 
This association defined clearly the woman's cause and what 
they had to do for the future. It called itself “ The Future,” 
or, in the Norse, “ Skuld.” 

A number of students left the old “ Student’s Association” 
and formed themselves into a new one with the programme 
and name “ Fram” (“ Advance”). Among them H., E. Ber- 
ner, whose name can never be separated from woman’s cause. 
His lecture “ Woman's Cause” printed in “Nyt Tidsskrift,” 
1884, presented woman's rights as being of moral necessity to 
human society. His call to the young found its motto in the 
verse from the old Bjarkemaal: Come! Not to revel in wine 
or in woman’s love, but to fight! To hard fighting! To long 
fighting!” His words reverberated throughout Norway. 
“Skuld” and “ Fram” joined hands. Gina Krog collected all 
the stray thoughts and systemized them. Her essay “ The 
development of the woman’s-rights cause and the national 
problems of our day” isstill the representative of that circle of 
ideas in which we move. 

“The Norwegian Woman’s Association” was started the 
28th of June, 1884, with 565 members. Next year it established 
branches in Bergen and Drontheim. The workings of the 
association have mainly been in the quiet, the so-called 
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“truly womanly ” way. Still, it has always fought any injustice 
to woman. It has caused the royal commission to place a 
woman On its new board for the framing of a new school law. 
It has given free instruction to destitute women and placed 
many of them in independent positions. Lately it has received 
500 crowns from the “Christiania Savings-bank,” to be spent for 
this purpose. The association has published many pamphlets 
on the legal and moral status of woman and _ has been used to 
arbitrate in the strikes of the match-makers. It has also’ 
organized a woman’s mercantile institute. 

The association did not place the question of woman’s right to 
vote, on its programme. That subject is taken up by another 
union and is now agitated throughout the country. Theasso- 
ciation supports its own paper and prospers generally. 





MOLTKE ON SOCIALISM.* 
FELIX DAHN. 
Nord und Sid, Breslau, Fanuary. 


HEN the Germans stood before Paris in 1871, and wit- 
nessed the horrible deeds of murder, arson, and robbery 
perpetrated by the Communists upon their own countrymen 
in the very presence of the foe, they might have said without 
Pharisaism or fear of contradiction that such occurrences 
could not have taken place in a beleagured German fortress. 
It struck us, as it struck every honorable Frenchman, as the 
lowest depth of national degradation. 

But dare we now, twenty years after Sedan, make the same 
declaration with like confidence? 

Unhappily—No. 

Since then the poison of the doctrine which characterizes 
the burgher as the foe of the laborer, which shamelessly derides 
the love of fatherland as an antiquated folly, and which 
denounces any war except against Russia, has polluted the 
souls of our people tothe innermost core—letting not even 
the women and children, nor yet the once patriotic farmer 
escape. They are all infected, and, through these latter, our 
soldiers also. Let us not deceive ourselves as to the impending 
danger. If the leaders now warn the masses against a resort 
to violence, it is only because they know the time is not ripe. 
When their forces shall be ready, or for a momenta French 
force victorious on our soil, the Socialists will rise as one 
man and give loose rein to all their evil passions and bestial 
impulses, and join the enemy in pulling down the fatherland. 
They have sworn to know no fatherland as long as class condi- 
tions shall exist. 

But the magnanimity and liberality of the social laws—do 
they count for nothing ? 

Most certainly they count for something. There never was 
a time when the toilers were so thoughtfully cared for as they 
now are, under the provisions of the social laws. Never were 
the laborers in any age or clime as well off as ours now are ; 
and the good work begun under Bismarck and the old 
Emperor should be carried through regardless of conse- 
quences, firstly, for the benefits it confers, and secondly, in the 
significant language of Emperor William II. “ that we may dis- 
burden our own consciences”; that is to say, that we may be 
able to reflect that we have done all that could be done for the 
well-being of the laboring classes. But this very language 
betrays a deep-seated anxiety that all these efforts will be in 
vain to avert a terrible upheaval, a destructive discharge of the 
rumbling, seething subterranean forces. In that day, when 
these forces shall break loose, the Kaiser and all of us may 
“with a good conscience” enter on the struggle, the horrors 
of which will immeasurably exceed those of mere political rev- 
olutions. It will, in fact, be a very “ gloaming of the Gods,” 
in which all the giant forces of the bestial impulses of envy, 
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revenge, and covetousness will break forth, lusting for the 
annihilation of all that we regard as ideal, dear, and sacred. 

That the social laws will not avail to avert that uprising is 
beyond all doubt. 

Opposed to the few thousand men of thought 
stand the millions who are content to see with 
their leaders, and follow where they lead: and these latter 
announced openly at Erfurt that such measures only should 
be taken as were designed: I. To fit the laborer for the effect- 
ive delivery of the last decisive blow, and, II., to demonstrate, 
in the Reichstag, how miserably narrow are the concessions 
which the dominant classes are prepared to make to the 
laborers. 

This, then, is the harvest which will be reaped from the seeds 
of imperial benevolence. 

Vain is the hope that the laborers will not allow themselves 
to be instigated to rebellion. They will do so! And why? 
Because in such movements the more moderate ever and 
always follow the lead of the more violent extremists. And 
because—and this is the tragic feature—the fourth estate has 
suffered more than acentury of spoliation and oppression, or. 
at the least, of neglect. And now the punishment—as is often 
the case in history—falls, not on the offending sires, but on the 
unoffending children, who are striving, vainly alas, and too 
late, to repair the wrong. 

But the roots of the matter go deeper still. 

The social problem is not “soluble,” that is to say, all can- 
not have the like measure of material success, because all are 
not gifted with equal mental and bodily powers and equal 
industry. Every society that hasattempted to loose this prob- 
lem has gone to pieces in the attempt. Ours, too, will be dis- 
organized in the strife between capital and labor, if the Social- 
ist movement triumph, as, for a time it probably will. But 
Socialism cannot endure. Why not? First, because it would 
require a series of successful wars for the inauguration of 
Socialism in neighboring States. An isolated socialistic soci- 
ety, working six hours a day, would starve in competition with 
more industrious societies; secondly, because the bondage, 
inseparable from the Socialist organization, would be znendur- 
able. Noman may choose his own calling. If the Society 
need more shoemakers, men of scientific or literary attainments 
are liable to be called on to swell the ranks. This is, indeed, 
the bitterst feature of the whole scheme. In all previous 
revolutions, violence and bloodshed were followed by the rise of 
a new society upon the ruins of the old. The triumph of the 
Social-Democracy on the contrary can be destructive only. 
And even though its triumph be but of short duration, how 


many of the glorious achievments of our civilization will be 
trampled under foot in the struggle, or in the intoxication of 
victory. It is, however, extremely probable that before the 
army shall be utterly infected with the Socialistic poison we shal] 
have to repel a combined attack of France and Russia, and to 
contend, at the same time, with an uprising of the Social- 
Democrats, in which case the French and Russians will 
prove victorious over us, then turn their combined force against 
the Social-Democracy, and Germany will be annihilated. Or 
we shall triumph, in which case we must take such measures 
as will secure us from a renewal of the Franco-Russian attack 
or of a Democratic uprising. 

If the Social-Democatic idea continue to spread as it is now 
spreading, nothing can arrest the work of destruction. Euro- 
pean civilization will be annihilated, not to make room for 
a higher civilization, but for a chaos bereft of all capacity and 
means for the restoration of a new social order. 

And our one hope of salvation is-—not in internal strife in 
the Socialistic party, that hope is vain—but in a premature 
uprising; and the shrewdness of the leaders, and the recognized 
danger of precipitate action, leave little ground for hope in 
that direction. 

Result ? 

Heroic resistance to the last breath, even after all nope of 
victory has fied. 

The supporters cf the old order must vanquish or go down in 
the fight. There is no fitting place for them in the disorder 
which shall be. 


and insight 
the eyes of 
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THE MARRIAGE TIE: ITS SANCTITY AND ITS 
ABUSE. 
Mrs. E, LYNN LINTON. 
New Review, London, February. 

GAIN the question of the rigid fixity or easy dissolubility 
A of marriage has come to the front, with its difficulty of 
harmonizing two irreconcilable positions, each having some- 
thing to say for itself. 

In many Roman Catholic countries—not in all—where mar- 
riage is a sacrament and indissoluble, infidelity is leniently 
regarded. The frailty of human nature, the fact that incon- 
stancy is part of that human nature, and the imperative need 
of the heart for love, have their due weight with those who 
rule conscience in private, and those who set the order of 
moral allowances in public. The fetters are irremovable, 
therefore they are made easier in the wearing, than with those 
who can free themselves of theirs, almost at pleasure ;—which 
last system at least gets rid of all those debasing elements of 
an intrigue which hurt the nature far more than the mere fact 
of inconstancy pure and simple. In countries where marriage 
is indissoluble we have the ideal zz excels?s, with a sadly 
dwarfed standard in practice; and between the religious sac- 
rament on the one hand and the modifying czczsbeo on the 
other—the undivorceable wife and the supplementary Je/zte 
Semme—we have space enough for reflection, and ample mater- 
ials for careful weighing. 

On the other hand, with divorce made as easy as it is in cer- 
tain American States, the marriage bond has no sanctity, and 
the good of the family no valid influence. Love is degraded 
to animal instinct or whittled away to temporary caprice; but 
the magistrate gives a clean bill for future endorsement, and 
the whole relation becomes one of legalized and very slightly- 
veiled promiscuity. Held by no tié stronger than desire, a 
transient weariness which a little self-control would overcome 
takes the dimensions of unconquerable aversion; and the 
present association is broken with no more sense of solemnity 
than two players cut afresh for partners at the end of the rub- 
ber. Infidelity has lost its sin, inconstancy its shame, because 
marriage has lost both honor and stability. The children 
generally remain with the mother, perhaps to grow accustomed 
‘toa succession of step-fathers, which must somewhat bewilder 
their ideas of continuity. But, like the lady whose three 
divorced husbands were her constant card-table companions, 
women under this loose system are hardened to the situation, 
and its piquancy is lost in its familiarity. 

Here, then, we have the two extremes of indissoluble fixity 
and fluid instability; and it would be hard to say which sys- 
tem is the more disastrous to morality. In both alike, the 
morality of women suffers more than that of men, and in both 
alike they take full advantages of their opportunities. 

We in England have effected the compromise dear to our 
minds, Abolishing the irrevocable sacrament, we retain the 
idea of sanctity while the tie lasts. Allowing the relief of 
divorce, we do not make it too easy to get. Only for infidelity 
can a man get rid of his wife. For nothing but the same crime, 
complicated with cruelty, desertion, and two other causes of 
rare occurrence, as well as for a condition of things where no 
crime is possible at all, can a woman get rid of her husband. 
Thus we have placed our essential idea of marriage on its most 
elementary relation. 

But the true meaning of marriage is lost in other ways than 
those of personal infidelity, and the law of divorce ought to be 
stretched suffiiently to include them. Habitual drunkenness, 
madness, and felony ought each to be causes for the dissolu- 
tion of a tie which they rob both of its sanctity and its signifi- 
cance. 

We marry for the sake of offspring. Underneath all the 
personal passion of that fever we call love, lies this other impel- 
ling of unconscious instinct. The preservation of the race is 
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an instinct as strong—even stronger—than that of self-preser- 
vation; and, consciously or unconsciously, children are the 
root of marriage. What kind of children can we give to the 
State, when one parent is a drunkard or a maniac? A drunk- 
ard in broadcloth makes as disastrous a father as a drunkard 
in shoddy—a woman who has inherited madness gives no bet- 
ter chances to her children because she drinks champagne than 
one who forgets her dawning miseries in gin. Felony destroys 
the very meaning of marriage both by its separation and dis- 
honor. Crime, which takes from a man his active citizenship, 
should surely also include his marriage bond—should release 
an innocent woman from a felon husband, and free an honor- 
able man from a felon wife. 


AMERICA FOR THE AMERICANS. 
EDWARD ANTHONY BRADFORD, 
Harper's Magazine, New York, March. 


OSPITALITY to aliens increases with a nation’s strength 
H and the wisdom of the people. This is the rule to which, at 
the present time, the United States formsa conspicuous excep- 
tion. Until within a half-dozen years our country merited 
Webster's glowing eulogium of it as the refuge of the oppressed 
of every clime.* Now the words read almost like a reproach. 
Reference is not now made, except in passing, to the marked 
change in public sentiment regarding immigration. That is 
another story, although the motive is similar. Nor is it 
intended to compare our treatment of foreigners in degree with 
the persecutions of the Middle Kingdom and the Russian pale. 
But the fact remains, albeit unappreciated, if not unsuspected, 
that the United States, and several separate States, have 
recently enacted laws depriving aliens of property rights which 
other nations concede freely, as did the United States until 
within a year or two. This reversal of the customs of a cen- 
tury was enacted without strong impulse from the people, and 
without any legislative deliberation worthy of the name. 

The blessings of this reversion fro tanto to barbarism were 
necessarily limited to the jurisdiction of Congress—the Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia. But the residents of those 
regions sent up a unanimous shriek of pain. Within the next 
Congress seventeen amendments were introduced to relieve 
the hardships of the law, and just one was passed. This one 
was to allow foreign governments to own sufficient land for 
their embassies in the District of Columbia. The other sixteen 
were mostly designed to relieve the mining industry. 

What was the excuse for returning to antique and discarded 
customs? So far as there was any popular impulse, it may be 
traced to bad harvests. When the pinch of bad years came,. 
Congress was memorialized in favor of untold quack nostrums. 
The Farmers’ Alliance petitioned for agricultural sub-treas- 
uries, and loans of public funds on pledge of farmers’ produce, 
for free silver, for more money “ fer capita,” and, to a certain 
limited extent, for legislation against aliens. These frantic 
petitions were merely symptoms, and have nearly disappeared 
as increasing prosperity has quieted the aching pocket nerves. 
But vote-hungry Congressmen, taking the hint, preached ser- 
mons far beyond the text. Investigating committees set out 
to find abuses, and found no lack of them—on paper. It was 
officially reported that the public land-system of the United 
States was being displaced by a system of immense aggrega- 
tions of realty in the hands of non-residents, who either let 
the land lie idle, with a view to profiting by the “ unearned 
increment,” or who rented the property and consumed the 
rents abroad. A certain subject of the Queen, named Scully, 
was reported to receive annual rents of $200,000 from hundreds 
of tenants, scattered over 90,000 acres in Illinois; and the 
Scheuler heirs, also British subjects, were said to draw abroad 
$100,000 annual rents from 2,000 acres in the city of Pittsburgh, 
The abuse of the homestead system was set out in even more 
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glowing colors. Here isa partial list of the allegef—officially 
alleged—holdings by foreign landlords: 


A Scotch Syndicate in Florida__-....-.-..-.__- 500,000 Acres 
M. Ellerhausen, of Halifax...........-... ___- 600,000 ‘‘ 
a aes eevee, Of Lomdon...................... 700,000 ‘‘ 
Anglo-American Syndicate-_---- = a ee plea 750,000 ‘‘ 
Cpneebmaneete... 2.55... 5.-..<-4....-..-- 1,000,000 ‘‘ 
Phillips, Marshall & Co., London..-.----..._-- 1,300,000 ‘‘ 
Marquis of Tweeddale.-..-..-....------------- 1,750,000 ‘* 
English Syndicate in Mississippi----..-....-..-- 1,800,000 ‘* 
EO a eee 2,000,000 ‘* 
English Syndicate, No. 3, Texas.-..---...._-- 3,000,000 ‘‘ 
Holland Company, New Mexico. ....--.-.-.--- 4,500,000 “ 


Nothing will be urged here in favor of such a system. The 
system of small tenancies by actual residents is much the best 
foundation for personal and national prosperity. The gorge 
rises at reading of principalities reserved for deer forests while 
homeless human beings starve. The fastening of such a sys- 
tem on us would be a grievous misfortune, which no one any- 
where has been heard to defend. But it is not necessary to 
abolish private property because millionaires exist, nor to place 
ourselves outside the comity of civilization because yarns are 
told about aliens. Legislation was based on the official report 
above cited, but the committee appears rashly to have adopted 
a floating story for which no adequate authority can be given. 
‘The report has been vigorously challenged and denied by 
ample authority. A certain alien corporation Was reported to 
own thirty square miles. But it has been proved that it did 
not own more than six quarter sections. The thirty square 
miles which they “owned” was simply public land cannily 
fenced in for private uses. It was a fraud and an outrage. But 
it did not prove that these alien land-owners were imperiling 
our institutions—they were simply cheating our jails. 

It is not denied that there may be some cases of excessive 
land ownership by aliens, but it is not necessary to burn a 
house to roasta pig. If individual aliens or Americans hold 
‘too much land, the size of permissable holdings may be regu- 
ated by law; and trespassers can be punished if our officers 
do their duty. There would be nothing sensational about such 
‘a policy, but it would be effectual; and it obviously possesses 
advantages over placing ourselves out of joint with civilized 
usages, and that not to our profit, but to our positive disad- 
vantage. 

It is to be regretted, perhaps, that foreign wealth has the 
ability, the courage, the foresight, the belief in our future, to 
buy our land. But,on the other hand, the imagination shrinks 
from the conception of the blow to our prosperity which would 
follow the withdrawal of this very real and very necessary help 
to our development. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


BOSSUET AS AN HISTORIAN. 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, February 1. 

OSSUET’S “ Histotre des variations des églises protestantes,” 
while it is assuredly one of his finest works, is also one of 
his productions which are the least read. Yet, if you consider 
the nature and difficulty of the subject; if you consider that 
he undertook to make visible and almost palpable the varia- 
tions of Reform in matters like Free Will and Transubstantia- 
tion; that he had to pass alternately from the explanation or 
discussion of a dogma to a narrative of facts, from a narrative 
of facts to portraits of persons, and make the transition with- 
Out apparent effort, fuse the tone of narrative with that of con- 
troversy, expound, explain, refute, dogmatize, relate, and paint 
at the same time, and that Bossuet has succeeded in doing 
this, it is not too much to say that “‘ The History of the Varia- 
‘tions”’ is the finest of his works—you must even admit that it 

is the finest work in the French language. 
It has been charged against Bossuet that he made fewer 
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researches, and studied the sources of his book less, than might 
have been expected. As to that, he set for himself the rule 
“to say nothing which was not taken from the best known 
works of the Reformers and always to use authors not sus- 
pected of any bias.” That rule he faithfully observed. Thus 
it is that, in speaking of Luther, he made use, neither of the 
Roman Catholic biographers of the Reformer, nor of Roman 
Catholic historians of Lutheranism, nor of Calvinistic biogra- 
phers or historians. Our historians of the French Revolution 
have not imitated this self-restraint. Severe in the choice of 
his texts, he is no less so in the use he makes of them. When 
he speaks of treatises, he selects the most famous ones, those 
in which there is reason to think the author has put the most 
of himself and considered his best. Have we in our day the 
same scruples? For example, when we speak of Bossuet, is he 
not ordinarily judged by one of his least-known works, the 
“ Histotre des variations” ? 

Bossuet is reproached with not being impartial, and he is 
compared, in this respect, with some ideal or rather imaginary 
historian, whose pretended impartiality is at bottom indiffer- 
ence about the questions which he treats. Where is this 
historian to be found, and what is his name? Is it Henri 
Martin or Michelet, Mommsen or Droysen, Carlyle or Macau- 
lay, Tacitus or Livy, Polybius or Thucydides? Perhaps this 
ideal historf&in is Louis Blanc in his “ History of the French 
Revolution,” or Merle d’Aubigné in his “ History of the Refor- 
mation!” The fact is, that no one is acquainted with such an 
historian; and you cannot get acquainted with him because 
he never existed; and he cannot exist, because history would 
be in the lowest rank of works of the mind if there went to 
historical labor nothing but the satisfaction of a platonic curi- 
osity. An historian worthy of the name always wants to prove 
something. His work resembles exactly a natural history 
monograph, which has no interest save the conclusions to be 
drawn from the object written about. The same remark applies 
to the biography of a soldier or an artist—I may say even to 
an archeological memoir, the description of a Greek statue or 
an Etruscan pitcher—which has no interest save on account of 
its relations to the history of art or civilization. Yet it is 
urged that Bossuet, in writing the “ History of the Variations 


in Protestant Churches,” should have refrained from passing | 


judgment on Protestantism! Why not reproach him for having 
dared to speak about Protestantism at all? 

Still another charge is made against this work of Bossuet; 
that he has not praised sufficiently Luther and Calvin. Com- 
plaint is made that he has put in a strong light some less 
agreeable sides of their character, while keeping the finest 
sides in the shade. In fact,at the beginning of his work, Bos- 
suet admits the necessity of a ‘‘ reformation of the Church, in 
its head and in its members,” which, before he finishes, he 
seems to have quite forgotten. It is true, say the worst you 
can of the Reformation, there was something in it deeply 
moral, and, in that sense, truly Christian. One would have 
liked him to have emphasized this fact more strongly than he 
has. Remember, however, that he was writing, not the his- 
tory of the Reformation, but that of the Variations among 
Protestant Churches. His book was a controversial work; 
and if, inthe ardor of his polemics, he allowed himself to be 
carried beyond what his subject required, it cannot bea matter 
either for surprise or reproach. 

All the points I have made have been admirably put ina 
recent book by Mr. Rébelliau,* who, however, without incur- 
ring, | imagine, the displeasure of his readers, might have 
dwelt more strongly on the literary qualities of Bossuet’s work. 
What is best worth placing in a strong light is Bossuet’s 
supreme gift—which distinguishes him from all the prose- 
writers of his time—of seeing reality through texts and docu- 
ments, of thrusting aside everything which separates reality 
* Bossuet, historien du protestantisme, par M. Alfred Rébelliau, 
I vol., 8vo, Paris, 18gr. 
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and himself, of nearly touching with his finger the things and 
the men of the past. Thusit is that his Luther or his Melanch- 
thon are alive forhim. Thus it is that, when he sets opposite 
each other the views of the Lutherans and Zwinglians on the 
‘‘real presence,” he sees them, and the theological entities, in 
his eyes, are living things. Equally does he give you the 
impression that he was personally acquainted with Henry VIII. 
and Cranmer. This giit, so rare, which prevented Bossuet 
being mastered by the many details he had to handle, is what 
constitutes the superior truth of his W7stotre des varéations. 
Just as Pascal saw the Jesuits, just as Racine saw his Hermi- 
ones and his Phadras, so Bossuet saw the men and the matters 
of Protestantism. 

There is but one thing for which we can reproach Bossuet in 
this history of his. Is it that he did not understand the true 
thought of Luther in the subject of ‘‘ justification,” or that of 
Calvin in the matter of the Eucharist? No; it is that he did 
not perceive that these “ variations” or inconsistencies, out of 
which he thought to make an all-powerful arm against the 
Reformers, were precisely a good reason for the existence of 
Protestantism, its honor, and its glory. If, however, Bossuet did 
not recognize this right of inconstancy of opinion in religious 
matters, no more did Luther. Did Henry VIII. recognize such 
a right when he cut off Sir Thomas More’s head? Did Calvin 
recognize such a right when he caused Servetus to be burnt at 
stake? Js not Bossuet, then, excusable, for not having under- 
stood Reform better than the doctors of the Reformation them- 
selves? 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF ART TO EVERY-DAY LIFE. 
HuME NISBET. 
Belgravia, London, February. 

DO not suppose that many, amongst even observant peo- 
| ple (unless they take the trouble to investigate the matter 
specially) are aware what an important factor Art has become 
in the most trivial object of every-day life, or how impossible 
it is for us to do without its aid at every turn. 

By Art I mean the embellishment or beautifying of articles 
of utility or necessity, the imitation of Nature so far as it is 
possible to copy or translate the perfect and beautiful so lav- 
ishly spread around us, and bring them within the scope of our 
hourly necessities. Those who aim at a high standard in what 
they produce sometimes resort to unexpected sources to obtain 
ideas for rendering their products beautiful. Thus I remem- 
ber that once the great Parisian autocrat of costumes, Worth, 
went to Melrose, especially to study the ruins of that fine 
abbey, thinking thereby to get ideas for future designs in 
ladies’ dresses. 

Lessons in Art are constantly about us in our every-day 
life. We walk through the forest in summer time under green 
arches, with the upstanding boughs of trees spreading away 
until they become indistinct in the shadowy distance. What 
does this suggest, if not the grand cathedrais with their pil- 
lars? This is what the early architects saw and tried to repro- 
duce in their churches and abbeys. We look up and see the 
clouds floating above us, sometimes with shapes like cherubs 
and angels, at other times like demons and evil spirits. So the 
old painters watched and got thejr ideas of heaven and of hell. 

Everything helps Art, as Art enters into everything; music, 
poetry, science, history, romance. Every walk of life can be 
ennobled by Art. The draughtsman has a decided advantage 
over the man who cannot draw. 

Are you a gardener? To bea master of the craft you must 
learn the laws of form, color, arrangement, and symmetry. Are 
youatailor? If you can draw well, you will become a cutter- 
out. In fact, I know of no trade where Art does notenterand 
give advantage to the man who has it at command. 

All this it does on the practical, money-making, worldly side, 
which is to me the underside of Art; for, after alk money- 
making, although a very useful accomplishment so far as the 
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world goes, is not a very noble or high gift, excepting for the 
power which it gives to the lucky possessor to do good to his 
less fortunate fellow-creatures. Where Art comes in and ful- 
fills its highest mission isin the almost limitless range which it 
imparts to intellectual pleasure. We are all born with eyes, 
and senses of taste, smell, and sight, it is true—that is, all 
healthy beings are so blessed—but it is Art which takes the 
grosser films from these senses, and renders them acute, so 
that each pleasure may be multiplied a thousandfold. 

The ears can distinguish sounds as they are given us. Art 
makes the ears appreciate music. The eyes can see hills and 
valleys. Art makes them take exquisite pleasure in forms and 
colors, gives them a keener appreciation of all which comes 
within their range. It is the education and refinement of all 
the five material senses. 

LONGFELLOW'S “GOLDEN LEGEND” AND ITS 
ANALOGUES. 
Poet Lore, Philadelphia, February. 

CURIOUS blending of the “ Faust Legend” with the 
A Alkestis myth is presented in the story of Longfellow’s 
“Golden Legend.” Is the Alkestis part of the story an espe- 
cial heritage from the Pagan World, as the “Faust Legend” 
seems to be the peculiar product of the Christian mind? This 
is one of the questions of interest that meet us in the considera- 
tion of the “Golden Legend,” and entice us on to a further 
investigation of its sources. 

The legend of Faust is, in its essential attributes, the history 
of a man who sells his soul to the powers of evil, in order to 
obtain in return earthly joys. There are two main versions of 
the legend, the Catholic and the Protestant; in the former 
the powers of Heaven conquer the powers of evil, and the soul 
of the man is saved ; while in the Protestant version the strug- 
gle invariably terminates with the damnation of the guilty one. 
The story of Longfellow’s poem belongs to the first division. 
Of these main divisions there are almost innumerable variants. 
One of the most interesting of these is the legend of the chev- 
alier who gave his wife to the devil. In this version the doomed 
woman appeals to the Holy Virgin on the way, and the Virgin, 
personating her, puts the Devil to flight and saves both man 
and wife. 

The collection of Lives of the Saints, called “ The Golden 
Legend,” by Jacques de Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century, contains one legend 
which probably furnishes one of the earliest versions of our 
story. It is found in the Legend of St. Basil. 

In this version, an honorable man named Herard had a 
daughter whom he wished to consecrate to the Lord, but the 
Devil getting wind of it, inflamed one of Herard’s slaves with 
a passion for her. The slave went to a wizard and offered him 
a large sum of money to assist him in his desires, but the wiz- 
ard sent him to the Devil, who would not move in the matter 
until the slave had given in writing his renunciation of his 
baptism and Christian profession, and acknowledged himself 
the Devil’s serf. Having complied with these requirements, 
the Devil acted in good faith and sent his emissaries to influ- 
ence the maiden with so violent a passion for the slave, that 
her father was forced to consent to their union. After mar- 
riage, his refusal to enter a church led to his wife’s questioning 
him, and she having learnt the truth, appealed to St. Basil, 
who after a terrible struggle with the Powers of Evil, recovered 
the written contract and saved the young man’s soul, 

Bishop Voragine’s Legenda Aurea is the basis of the various 
French transcripts made by Jean de Vignay and others, and 
Jean de Vignay’s is the source of this story. 

The genealogy of the German tale on which Longfellow’s 
poem is closely founded, is lost in the numerous side alliances, 
the curious old reunions, and new births of thought peculiar 
to the medizval period. Its date may be traced back to the 
dawning of the thirteenth century. Hartman von Aue lived 
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about 1208, and his story which, in its opening lines, he shows 
was a “ Rede,” gathered from old books, was first printed from 
an old Strasburg manuscript. The scene of this story is laid 
in Suabia. It is a long-winded story, the principal characters 
in which are Heinrich von der Aue, a wealthy Suabian of high 
birth, and a farmer’s daughter. 

Heinrich being afflicted with leprosy, and in quest of a physician who 
could cure him of the loathsome disease, visited Salerno, where the 
best physician told him he could be, but would not be cured. That 
the only remedy was such blood as flows in the veins of a maiden who 
would willingly give her life for his. Realizing that this was hopeless, 
Heinrich went home and began to give away his property, giving 
much of his lands and goods to one of his farmers, with whom he 
made his home. One day he told them his story, and the farmer had 
a daughter who resolved to save him, and spoke of her intention to 
her parents with so much wisdom, that they concluded it was the will 
of God. Heinrich accepted the sacrifice, and together they started 
for Salerno. The physician explained to her that the death would be 
most painful, and that if she rued it a hair’s breadth the sacrifice would 
be in vain; but she answered, ‘‘ Iam a woman and I have the 
strength.” 

The doctor took her into an adjoining room, and was sharpening 
the knife for the sacrifice when Heinrich looked through a chink in 
the wall, and of a sudden, his selfishness vanishing, he called aloud to 
the doctor forbidding the sacrifice. She was unwilling to forego the 
spiritual crown, but having wept and suffered until she was at death’s 
door, all pain suddenly left her, and in that moment he too was made 
whole. His counsellors then advised his marriage, but disagreeing 
among themselves as to the choice of a maiden, Heinrich took the 
matter in his own hands, and married the farmer’s daughter. 

A comparison of this with Longfellow’s poem will show at 
once how faithfully he has traced its main outline, and how 
many artistic occasions of departure he has seized, in order to 
enhance the beauty of the story, or to represent the scenes 
where it was enacted. His introduction of Lucifer, however, 
makes an important change in the construction of the story, 
and suggests the question: “ How far is it an imitation from 
Goethe’s ‘ Faust ’?” 

The development in literature of this ethical perception, of 
the real value and influence of such vicarious atonements, may 
be tracked onward from the casual reference in Homer to 
Alkestis, to the wonderful leap taken by the story in the 
Alkestis of Euripides, and, then, as it passes in new forms 
through medizval Christianized legends, to its modern trans- 
formations in Goethe’s “Faust,” in Longfellow’s “ Golden 
Legend”; to the fruitful commentary upon Euripides that 
Browning puts in the mouth of Balustion; to William 
Morris's *‘ Alkestis” in the “ Earthly Paradise”; and particu- 
larly, as one of the most significant and exalted of modern 
readings of this fertile legend, to the Admetus of Emma 
Lazarus. 





SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S “ ARCADIA.” 
W. ROBERTS. 


The Bookworm, London, February. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC fac-simile of the original quarto edi- 

tion (1590) of the “ Arcadia,” witha bibliographical intro- 
duction by Dr. Oskar Sommer, has just appeared. Every typo- 
graphical eccentricity and error is here preserved, so that, to 
all intents and purposes, it is as good as that issued three 
hundred years ago by the industrious publisher, William 
Ponsonbie or Ponsonby. 

The story of the “ Arcadia ”—that is to say, as regards its 
origin and appearance in print—is very simple. The brief dedi- 
cation to Sidney's sister, the Countess of Pembroke—for 
whom, in fact, the book was written—tells its history. “It is 
done onelie for you, onely to you” wrote its gifted and heroic 
‘author, it being written mostly on “loose sheetes of paper” in 
her presence. Publicity was never intended by Sir Philipand, 
perhaps, but for the sudden termination of his career, it might 
never have emerged from the manuscript state—unless, indeed, 
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one of the many publishing “sharks,” as Anthony 4 Wood 
calls them, had, by some surreptitious means, obtained posses- 
sion of the “copy.” The sixteenth century publishers were 
rarely men with unpleasantly nice scruples about the sacred 
rights of literary property—as witness many of Shakespeare's 
plays in quarto—and it was a matter of supreme indifference to 
them whether the “copy” of anything by an eminent person 
was garbled or no—they printed it all the same. An author's 
protest was rather agreeable than otherwise, for it served to 
advertise the piracy. 

It is a matter of all but absolute certainty, that if the author 
of the “ Arcadia"” had made up his mind to give it to the 
world, it would not have appeared in its present form. As it 
would be profitless to attempt to conjecture in what shape Sir 
Philip would have sanctioned the appearance of this child of 
his brain, we must content ourselves with being thankful 
that so splendid an inheritance has come down to us, even in 
its present incomplete state. 

The immediate popularity of the “ Arcadia” is in striking 
contrast with its subsequent almost complete neglect. Between 
1590 and 1674 thirteen editions appeared. The fourteenth was 
not called for until 1725, and the fifteenth was not published 
until 1867. This neglect may, perhaps, be considered extraor- 
dinary, in view of the revival of Elizabethan literature. 

The “ Arcadia” has been both praised and decried. Milton 
characterized it as “vain and amatorious,” and Walpole 
declared ita “ tedious, lamentable, pedantic, pastoral romance, 
which the patience of a young virgin in love cannot wade 
through.” For a totally different reason, Powell, in his “Tom 
of all Trades,” advises the gentlewomen of the period to read 
the “ Groundes of Good Huswifery ” instead of the * Arcadia.” 
“I like not a female poetess at any hand” is his sententious 
remark. For three-quarters of a century, however, the 
«“ Arcadia” was a book not only in favor with the ladies, but 
one which no gentleman's library was without, 

Under the name of Ponsonby the “ Arcadia” of “Sir Phil- 
lippe Sidnei” was entered in the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company on August 23, 1588, and it was published in a quarto 
volume of 764 pages about two years later. There are very 
few perfect copies of the edztzo princeps in existence, the most 
carefully preserved being that in the Greville collection in the 
British Museum, from which the present photographic fac- 
simile is taken. 

For the student of sixteenth-century literature, as for the 
student of the English language of the period, the “ Arcadia” 
has a deep interest; but it is, perhaps, as the first great Eng- 
lish essay in romance that it will hold for alltime its posi- 
tion in the literature of England. 











SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


DEMOGRAPHY. 
IN A HUNDRED YEARS. 
I1i.* 
CHARLES RICHET. 
Revue Scientifique, Parts, Fanuary. 
HAVE tried to forecast the future of the nations and have 
concluded that the two preponderating facts of the twen- 
tieth century will be, on one hand, the enormous power of the 
United States and Russia; on the other, the development of 
international relations and communications. 

Now, I undertake to study the lot reserved for the future 
societies, which will compose civilized nations: for we need 
take no account of China or India. Powerful as these may be 
by reason of their numerous population, they do not, and will 
not, exercise any influence over the march of civilization. 

In Europe, or America, or Australia, or colonized Africa, the 


* For Parts I. and II. see LirERARY DrGEsT, Vol. IV., pp. 264, 
294. 
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conditions will probably be nearly the same in all. The prog- 
ress of one is going to influence irresistibly, with increasing 
rapidity, the progress of the others. All the same, we shall 
have to make an exception of Russia, which is at present so 
different from the other nationalities in respect to general cul- 
ture, that it cannot be foreseen what amount of progress that 
country will have made a century from now. I incline to 
believe that Russia will be, in 1992, very like what we are to- 
day. Certainly the differences due to national genius will 
endure; but at bottom the social state of the Russians will be 
the same as ours is to-day. Just as two runners, following the 
same road, although at a certain distance from each other, 
pass by the same places and disccver, at different times, the 
same landscapes, so the Russian people will go through the 
same phases which the peoples of Western Europe have gone 
through. 

The question then is, what will be the social state of the 
American and European peoples—the United States, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Spanish-America, Spain, Great Britain, 
and so on. 

The answer to this question appears nearly certain: all these 
will be democratic societies. 

The conquering march of democracy is evident; and, in 
spite of the English aristocracy, which preserves its privileges, 
in spite of the military and imperial constitutions of Germany 
and Austria, Germany and England will be completely democ- 
ratized; that is to say, the real sovereign will be the peo- 
ple, and the monarchs, if they shall be still in existence, 
will have but nominal power. 

It is true that the word democracy, without any qualifica- 
ion, does not mean a great deal. A democracy may take dif- 
ferent-forms ; but so far as can be judged from what has taken 
place during the last hundred years, the new societies seem 
likely to take the form of a parliamentary democracy. 

After all, notwithstanding its real inconveniences, the parlia- 
mentary form is the one which best guarantees the rights of 
all. A parliamentary democracy, inclining towards a species of 
socialism, is what, doubtless, our great-great-grandsons will see. 

It is possible that this evolution towards a democratic social- 
ism ona parliamentary basis will not be effected everywhere 
without revolution. The classes, which are called directing, 
will not consent without resistance that the directing power 
be taken from them; they will not always accept, with resig- 
nation, the effacement to which the people will condemn them. 
Revolutions, however, as history demonstrates, do not hinder 
the march of social phenomena. A revolution is a sudden 
stroke, which is generally followed by a reaction more or less 
violent; but, at the end of twenty or thirty years, the result is 
the same as if there had been no revolution. 

We may, then, suppose that the aspirations of democracy 
towards socialism will proceed slowly, by successive steps, for- 
midable and irresistible, and that the programme which has 
been formulated by the doctrinaire socialists, the only ones 
whose opinion is worth anything, will be realized in part, and 
that without a bloody revolution. 

I wish now to consider, in order, certain hypotheses which 
seem very probable: 

First of all, as to instruction: of this there will be a general 
diffusion. Every citizen will Know how to read and write; 
and as the knowing how to read implies the practice of 
reading, every citizen will read a newspaper. Whether 
that will be a good or an evil is something which does not 
concern me in treating my present subject. I am only sup- 
posing the most probable case; the absolute diffusion of the 
newspaper. Thanks to the progress in paper-making and 
printing, the cost of newspapers has become less and less. 
While everything else, without exception, has risen in price, 
the newspaper has fallen in price. The progress of postal ser- 
vice and telegraphs will bring it about that every citizen will 
know immediately what passes in the entire world. 
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The cheap daily press, diffused more and more, will become 
the principal instrument of education and civilization. This 
tendency can be seen already in the considerable space which 
is given, in thesmall journals, not to political discussions, but to 
scientific discourses, with general notions and commonplaces 
of hygiene and morality. The journals which are most read 
are those which have nothing to do with politics. A little lit- 
erature, science, and history, with dispatches relating to the 
events of the day, such is the tendency of the cheap daily 
press. The part formerly played by the ,book is gradually dis- 
appearing; the journal, which gives an account of the book, is 
taking its place, and everybody will read the journal. 

A vote, a newspaper, primary instruction obligatory and 
universal; such, without doubt, will be the political conditions 
of European societies in the twentieth century. There is 
something, however, more important than instruction. That 
is the social and financial condition of the citizens. What 
that is likely to be a hundred years from now! propose to 
examine next. 


THE THERAPEUTIC IMPORTANCE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
ALEXANDER Morison. M.D., F.R.C.P. 
The Practitioner, London, Fanuary. 

T appears to me that the reaction from the ancient, meta- 
| physical view of medicine, like the revolt against blood- 
letting, has been carried too far. A system, much abused, has 
been practically ignored to the temporary loss of whatever use- 
fulness it contained. I say temporarily lost; for the recur- 
ring needs of man will be sure to result in the rediscovery of 
what has been useful in the past. 

Theenthusiasm begotten of successful research in the physi- 
cal domain, such as the ever-memorable discovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood by Harvey, the difference between the 
sensory and motor-nerve roots by Bell, and many other posi- 
tive increments to our knowledge, on which we could place 
our fingers and say, “This we know,” was to a truth-seeking 
animal, like man,a great relief from the weary attitude of a 
seemingly eternal, “ This we only think,” 

We cannot under these circumstances be surprised that, in 
the routine practice of medicine, the physician gradually came 
to consider that he had done his duty, as a rule, when he had 
punched, pummeled, and inspected the biped before him, and 
had asked him what he usually ate and drank. 

A good deal has been written of late years on the injurious 
consequences of prolonged vascular tension due to physical 
causes. Is there no such state as prolonged mental tension 
due to moral causes? And are not the consequences of ten- 
sion, whether due to physical or moral causes, in a measure the 
same, and both highly injurious? We can, given a fairly nor- 
mal absence of aggravating mental circumstances, do much 
for a purely physical, vascular tension (except in advanced 
stages of the causal disease), whether of heart, or liver, or kid- 
neys, or allcombined, But is there any physical agent known, 
which, in those whose reason is unimpaired, will relieve a ten- 
sion due to moral causes? Our greatest poet has touched 
upon this as upon most other important questions in moral 
philosophy in words too familiar for quotation. No! there are 
no physical agents or methods for the cure of this state of such 
frequent occurrence, and so baneful in its results. When such 
a condition ends fatally it may be said of its victims, as was 
well expressed by Alfred Austin: “There is no name for that 
of which (they) died,” and the material drug likely to have 
proved of service to them has also yet to be discovered. 

If, then, there is none such and the physician is to be of 
any service to his patient, it must be by the agency of mind 
acting upon mind ; and this takes us out of the vestibule littered 
with crucibles, microscopes, and retorts, and into that inner 
chamber—the holy of holies in the life of a physician and his 
patient—where a human heart and mind are capable of being 
laid bare to the sympathetic gaze of a fellow-man, whose dis- 
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cretion may be relied on, and who may, from his training in 
the knowledge of the human soul, as well as the human 
body, be able to relieve or cure his brother of a disturbing fac- 
tor in his life, beyond the reach alike of experimenl,physics 
and the most advanced therapeutics of a purely physical kind. 

I do not for a moment desire to underrate the subsidiary 
and useful ré/e which an enlightened regimen and careful 
therapeutics may play in building up a system broken down 
primarily by a moral ailment; but,however, we may, by artificial 
means, soothe a nervous system in which a moral irritant is 
implanted, it requires only the subsidence of such artificial 
relief for the original cause to resume its persistently evil 
influence, 

The study of mind, then, no less than that of the body, is 
within the domain, not of some physicians, but of all physi- 
cians. From his relations to the patient, there are confessions 
poured into the ear of the physician which never reach even 
the confessional, and throw upon him the part of the consoler 
as well as the healer, under circumstances in which he, from 
his special position and training, can frequently ‘‘ minister to 
a mind diseased” with greater prospect of success than one 


who is primarily an ecclesiastic,and only sometimes a psychol- 


ogist. 

I do not want to have it thought that I wish to pose asa 
reactionary against that scientific method which has been so 
fruitful in building up the Vew Adlantzs. I will even go fur- 
ther, and state my conviction that a metaphysical bias is a 
danger to the physician, unless jealously restrained bya culti- 
vated habit of close objective observation, 

But, having said so much, I cannot altogether plead inno- 
cence of the conviction that physical research has tended to 
materialize (in the cruder sense of that elastic term) our per- 
ceptions, and has caused us, for example, in the preparation 
of a patient for operation, to overlook, in some measure, the 
mental sustenance so necessary to the accumulation of a 
reserve of force; and in the after-treatment of the case, to 
undervalue the assistance which may be afforded us by foster- 
ing sedulously the lively emotions of hope and confidence. 
Yea, even up to the very gates of death, | maintain that a san- 
guine cheerfulness, and a hopeful expectation are infinitely 
more warrantable anc more useful on the part of the physician 
than a brutal candor, which may quickly snap the slender 
thread which holds the vital powers together; or than a pes- 
simism which is apt, at once, to warp the ingenuity of the phy- 
sician, and to prejudice the well-being of the patient. 





TRUTH IN MYTHOLOGY. 
Dr. PAUL CARUS. 
Monist, Chicago, January. 

F one calls the representation of facts positive science, or 
| simply truth, and the scaffolding the mythology of science, 
we shall see that the road to truth leads everywhere through 
mythology. Certain facts of the surrounding world impress 
themselves upon a sentient being, and these impressions come 
to represent facts. These facts are not seen at once in their 
causal connection, they appear unconnected among themselves, 
and, in the attempt to formulate them, to represent them, to 
construct them in mental images, we fill out the gaps of our 
knowledge with such events as are supplied by analogy. 

Mythology is in religion, as well as in science, the indis- 
pensable ladder to truth. We cannot build without scaffolds, 
So we cannot conscruct truths without mythology. 

Mythology becomes fatal to the building up of truth, as soon 
as we consider it as truth itself. The scaffold is erected simply 
to facilitate the building, and, if the building is finished, the 
scaffolding should be torn down. The progress of science, which 
is so much helped by mythology, has periods of purification in 
which the mythology is discarded. “This is sometimes a diffi- 
cult task, because the very terms of science are mostly, at the 
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same time both truth and mythology, building-stones and 
scaffold. 

Take for instance the term “atom.” The chemist observes 
that the elements have all definite combining proportions, and 
formulates the law of the equivalence of their atomic weights. 
In order to think this process, to reconstruct it in mental 
images, he imagines that matter consists of infinitely smal] 
indivisible particles of constant weight. This is a fiction use- 
ful for its purpose, but it may be just as erroneous as the 
method employed in the infinitesimal calculus, of thinking of 
a continuous curve as consisting of a broken line of infinitely 
small parts, or of thinking of a certain force as being composed 
of a parallelogram of forces. The parallelogram of forces is a 
scaffold helpful for representing in mental symbols, the coex- 
istence of different abstractions of the same kind, (e. ¢., 
motions of different velocity and direction). But this scaffold 
is not a mere scaffold, it is not erected without any purpose, 
its final aim is the description of facts. 

The proposition to consider light as rays traveling in 
straight lines is a scaffold, it is mythology; but this analogy 
contains a truth, it contains a real building-stone which should 
not be torn down with the scaffold. This truth is one-sided; 
it represents one feature of light and disregards other features. 
It disregards entirely the transversal oscillations of the ether, 
yet it describes another feature—viz., the transmission and 
refraction of light, for the comprehension of which we need 
not take into consideration the undulation theory. 

The physicist calculates with his formula sin @/sinf=n, the 
angle of refraction. There is, certainly, neither a sign @ nor 
a sign fin reality, but there are certain relations of reality 
which are described in these expressions, and the action of 
light has a definite quality which can be determined with the 
assistance of the formula sin @ sin 6=x. 

If the scientist succeeds in determining such real qualities 
of things, even though it is done with the assistance of myth- 
ology, he discovers a truth. He has, with the help of his 
scaffolds, succeeded in placing a building-stone where it 
belongs. 

The idea that science is full of mythology appears strange 
to the non-scientific, and it is a fact often overlooked by sci- 
entists themselves. But the idea that religious mythology, in 
spite of its many irrational superstitions and wrong analogies, 
beams with truth, is also little heeded by the many. In fact, 
man’s method of reaching truth is the same in religion as in 
science. 

The religious ideas, such as God and soul, are mental con- 
structs which copy certain realities; but these very terms, as 
they are used, are mythological expressions; they are still 
surrounded by their scaffolds. Many people know by their 
own experience the usefulness and indispensability of the scaf- 
fold. Without the scaffold they would never have had an 
inkling of the truth, for the representation of which it was 
built, and it is natural that they should consider the scaffold 
the building itself. This is the reason the narrow-minded 
orthodox denounce anyone who would lay hand on or tear 
down any part of the scaffold, which has become a hindrance 
to the further development of religious ideals. 

Science has not a merely theoretic value, its aim and purpose 
consists in its application to practical life. Science is through- 
out ethical. Thus, ethics has also its mythological phase. We 
shouid find it ridiculous if one who presumed to be an ethical 
teacher would say “ Man must not be descended from mon- 
keys; the earth ough? not to rotate,” etc.; because we cannot 
prescribe a certain deportment to facts. It is, however, not 
ridiculous to let a precise and carefully sifted knowledge of 
facts determine our deportment. 

Science has to teach ethics. But here, also, we must distin- 
guish between positive facts and mythology. Ethics based 
upon mere theories, upon our interpretations of nature which 
we add to facts is mythological; positive ethics is simply that 
deportment which is suggested by a comprehension of the facts 
themselves. 

Mythological ethics may be quite correct, just as much soas 
the application of a mythological theory of science may be, 
within certain limits, reliable as a working hypothesis. But it 
is desirable to understand the nature of mythological ethics in 
order to distinguish between truth and fiction. 
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LA GRIPPE. 
HENRI DE PARVILLE. 
Le Correspondant, Parts, February 10. 

HE epidemic of La Grippe of 1892, which has been severe 
T in certain countries of Europe, notably in England, 
appears to have reached its height. It is probable that now it 
is going to decrease, as in February, 1890. The malady, 
although it has had too numerous victims, has been, however, 
for Paris and France, much less malignant in 1892 than in 
1890. If the statistics are not at fault, La Grippe must have 
killed in France at least 40,000 persons. 

The grippe is not very dangerous in itself; but it puts the 
organism in truly bad conditions of receptivity. It is espe- 
cially dangerous for persons who have passed their fiftieth 
year, for the feeble and those who have chronic affections. 
The influenza, in a word, aggravates all maladies, and particu- 
larly maladies of the respiratory organs. 

It has not been doubtful, since 1890, that the grippe is infec- 
tious and contagious. In November, 1889, we were almost 
alone in holding that opinion, which is genera!ly admitted 
now. It has become clear as the day. Yet we know absolutely 
nothing about the prophylaxis of the grippe. Do climatic 
conditions, fogs, cold, humidity play any part in producing it? 
That seems evident at first thought. It seems reasonable to 
recommend precautions against the cold, to keep the circula- 
tion and secretions active by warm drinks and tonics, to avoid 
the night air, and such things. At Berlin, Mr. Pfeiffer, the 
son-in-law of Doctor Koch, has discovered in the tissues of 
persons who have died of influenza an extremely small bacillus, 
linked together in a little chain, and heretofore unknown. 
This bacillus has been seen also in the blood by Mr. Canon, 
and observed in all persons who have died of influenza by Mr. 
Kitasato, a young Japanese bacteriologist, who has experi- 
mented largely in the laboratory of Koch. The experiments on 
animals with this microbe lack exactness, so that we cannot 
affirm that the microbe of influenza has really been discovered. 

At all events, we do not possess any specific for this disease. 
The newspapers have had a great deal to say about bicarbon- 
ate of potash in doses of thirty grains. Who would dare to 
insist that this substance has really any beneficial action? In 
the session of the Academy of Medicine on February 4th, Mr. 
A. Ollivier made a brief communication about the precautions 
to be taken against grippe. These are always the same. 
‘‘Guard yourself against damp cold, especially if you are con- 
sumptive, if you have a malady of the heart, diabetes,and so 
on.” He added, however, that from a preventive point of view, 
he found an efficacious agent in cod-liver oil. This he admin- 
istered in 1890 to thirty children ; among these there has not 
been a single case of grippe, while several of their brothers and 
sisters who had not taken the oil were attacked. In 1892, Mr. 
Ollivier had but a single case of grippe among sick persons 
systematically treated with cod-liver oil. In that case the 
patient was consumptive and his grippe was a slight 
attack only. Mr. Ollivier prescribes the oil to be taken during 
an early breakfast in a dose of one or two spoonfuls in some 
soup or porridge. Evidently if the cod-liver oil is of use, it is 
only by its powerful tonic action on the organism, for the oil 
is not a specific for the malady. Is its use an illusion? Any- 
way it is not difficult to try Mr. Ollivier’s remedy. 

From a prophylactic point of view, I take leave to recom- 
mend in 1892, as in 1890, certain simple practices. The 
microbe, whatever it may be, enters the system through the 
mouth or nose. It is useful therefore to carefully wash the 
mouth and nose with antiseptic liquids. I have also recom- 
mended the use of perfumes. Mr. Vallin, the eminent hygien- 
ist, advises this, in a brief communication to the Academy of 
Medicine: the mouth, he says, is the door of entrance and 
the place for cultivation of most of the germs of disease con- 
tained in the air. If these germs are rarely found in the respira- 
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tory passages, they are none the less swallowed with the 
saliva and can contaminate the organism through the intes- 
tines. Messrs. Roux and Yersin have examined the mouths of 
children, placed beside diphtheritic patients, in the Hospital 
for Sick Children, and have found in these mouths the pseudo- 
diphtheritic bacillus, which, though it be but an attenuated 
bacillus, is none the less capable of becoming infectious under 
certain conditions. The same researches have been made in a 
school in Normandy, on the border of the sea, in a place where 
there had not been a case of diphtheria for a long time, and 
the same bacillus was foundthere. Mr. Netter likewise found, 
some years ago, ina man who had been cured of pneumonia 
more than a year previously, the Preumococcus, which is thought 
to be the origin of pneumonia, and which had been cultivated 
in the mouth of the man spoken of, and preserved there. He 
also found in the mouth of healthy persons the strepfococcus 
pyogenes, the element of propagation of erysipelas and septi- 
cemia. Now, asore inthe mouth or intestines, produced by 
an inflammatory malady, such as quinsy, bronchitis, typhoid 
fever, and the like, suffices to give birth to the gravest infectious 
accidents. Thus, the use of some antiseptic in the nasal pas- 
sages, in the mouth, and at the bottom of the throat is impera- 
tive. For this it is enough to wash these parts frequently 
with some alcoholic liquid perfumed with essence of cinna- 
mon, of lemon, and the like, and containing antiseptics, such 
as naphtol or salol. 5 

Atthe present time, then, it is of the first importance to 
take constant hygienic care of the mouth, by washing, gar- 
gling, inhaling perfumes, and soon. The mouth and the nose 
are the apertures through which the grippe enters. Let us not 
forget it. 


A FREE PENDULUM AS A TIME-STANDARD. 
T. C. MENDENHALL. 
American Fournal of Sctence, New Haven, February. 
HE use of the new half-second pendulums in the gravita- 
tion work of the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey has suggested the possibility of employing a pendulum 
with the improved methods of ascertaing its period in terms 
of a clock or chronometer second, as a standard of time, 
which, in constancy and ease of application might go beyond 
anything now readily attainable. 

The natural unit of time is the sidereal day, but as this is 
inconveniently long for operations in which great precision in 
time measurement is required, its subdivision is rendered 
necessary, and this is accompanied with rather more uncertainty 
than usually attends the subdivision of a standard. Even the 
daily rate of our best clocks and chronometers is, by no means, 
constant, and it is safe to say, that in most cases, little if any- 
thing is known regarding their hourly variations from the mean 
of the day. In laboratories in which it is desired to determine 
intervals of time with a high degree of accuracy, it is common 
to depend upon the daily rate of chronometer or clock, which 
rate is itself determined by means of clock signals from an 
astronomical observatory, or directly by the use of a transit 
instrument. In both cases the daily rate is usually all that is 
known, although this may differ widely from that existing when 
the particular experiment was made for which the time is to be 
standardized. It is believed that a free pendulum, vibrating 
under constant conditionsf urnishes a much more reliable 
standard for short intervals than any clock or chronometer. 

The half-second pendulum is about a quarter of a meter 
long. Its mass is only a trifle greater than a kilogram, and 
the most of this is concentrated in the bob. The knife edge, 
rigidly attached to the pendulum, is of agate, and it swings 
upon agate planes. It should be furnished with a starting and 
stopping apparatus, and an arc for measuring the amplitude 
of its vibrations. If it is to be used only for comparing chro- 
nometers and clocks, no arrangements for securing constant 
pressure and uniform temperature are aecessary. If it is to be 
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a time standard, both should be provided. Its amplitudes 
should not be greater than two degrees at first, and when the 
knife edge is properly prepared, it will swing for a couple of 
hours without this being inconveniently reduced. 

The period of the pendulum may be ascertained by means of 
a modified coincidence method, the elements of which were 
first applied by Von Sternck in his use of short pendulums in 
gravity determinations. 

A small mirror is placed in a vertical plane on the pendulum 
head, its centre being as near as may be in a horizontal plane 
passing through the knife edge. <A similar mirror is. placed 
parallel to this, and as near to it as possible without interfer- 
ing with the motion of the pendulum, but it is rigidly attached 
to the support on which the pendulum swings. What iscalled 
the “flash apparatus” is placed a meter or two meters in front 
of these mirrors and in a line normal to them. In this an 
electric spark may be used, or the light of a candle or lamp. 
What is desired is that a flash of light shall be produced every 


second, as determined by a break-circuit chronometer or clock. 


For use with a lamp Mr. Ely Fischer has contrived an ingen- 
ious shutter, operated by an electro-magnet, by means of 
which an illuminated slit is exposed for an instant in the 
movement following the break only. An induction coil, whose 
primary circle is broken by an electro-magnet in the chrono- 
meter circuit, provides the electric flash. Just over the point 
where this flash ds produced is placed a telescope. 

When properl¥ adjusted the flash is reflected from both mir- 
rors, and assuming the pendulum to be at rest, two lines of 
light are seen as one in the telescope, or better, one is made 
overlap the other a little. Now,suppose the pendulum to be 
in motion, it will be clear that, as the flash occurs only for an 
instant each second, whether it will be seen reflected from the 
moving mirror will depend on the position of that mirror at 
the instance of its appearance. If it should happen to be in 
the plane of its original adjustment when the flash occurs the 
appearance in the telescope will be precisely the same as when 
the pendulum is at rest. If the pendulum be slightly slow or 
fast of the chronometer, the image from its mirror will be a 
little above or below that of the first mirror. In another 
second the distance will be still greater, and this work will go 
on until the moving image is no longer seen in the field of 
the telescope. After a time however (this period is conven- 
iently about five minutes), the pendulum will have gained or 
lost one oscillation, on the beat of the chronometer, and a few 
seconds before the necessary period for this has elapsed the 
image reappears on the field and approaches coincidence, to 
again recede on the other side. 

It is only necessary to observe the instant of this coinci- 
dence. After having observed the “coincidence interval,” and 
observed the first coincidence, the happening of any one in 
the future can be quite closely predicted. If such a pendulum 
be properly cared for, its oscillation period will remain sensibly 
constant for an indefinite period. 





HYOSCYAMINE IN LETTUCE. 
T. S. Dymonp, F.I.C. 
Journal of The Chemical Society, London, Fanuary. 


ETTUCE has been used in medicine from early times, 
chiefly as a sedative, and, at the present time, an extract 

from the plant is somewhat largelyemployed. This is prepared 
by pressing out the juice of the fresh plant, when in flower, 
and after coagulating the proteid, evaporating the liquid to 
dryness, at a temperature of 60°. My attention was drawn, a 
few months ago, to the mydriatic action of such an extract, 
prepared at Hitchin, from common lettuce, Lactuca sativa. 
In appearance, odor, and taste it closely resembled the extract 
of belladonna of the British Pharmacopeia, and, as in bella- 
donna, the mydriatic action was found to be due to an alkalo‘d. 
Nevertheless, the exact history of the extract was known, and 
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five grains were swallowed, with no more effect than a slight 
feeling of drowsiness, while the same quantity of extract of 
belladonna would have been a most dangerous dose. It is 
extraordinary that the similarity in appearance of the extracts 
of belladonna and lettuce, should not have led to the observa- 
tion that the extract of lettuce exerts a mydriatic action. It 
seemed possible, however, that contamination of this specimen 
with a small quantity of extract of belladonna might have 
occurred, and, therefore, four other commercial specimens 
were examined. Three of these had been prepared at Market 
Deeping, the first from common lettuce, Z. sa¢zva, the second 
from wild lettuce, Z. Verosa, the third from that variety of 
common lettuce specially valued for salad, the cos lettuce. 
The fourth commercial specimen had been made from wild 
lettuce, but its exact history was unknown. All the extracts 
had been prepared frem the flowering plant, according to the 
directions of the British Pharmacopeia. 

They all contained a mydriatic alkaloid in distinct quantity, 
that from the cos lettuce, containing by far the least. Finally 
a dried specimen of wild lettuce, collected when in flower, when 
extracted by aicohol, acidified by acetic acid, yielded an alka- 
loidewhich dilated the pupil of the eye; a fresh young plant of 
garden lettuce also yielded a trace of mydriatic substance. 

Having now established the presence of a mydriatic alkaloid 
at the flowering period both in garden and wild lettuce, I 
undertook the tedious operation of separating it from the 
other constituents of the extract, and proved it to be hyoscya- 
mine. In the small quantity of total alkaloid at my disposal, 
no other mydriatic base could be detected beyond a trace of 
atropine which probably did not exist in the plant. 

It is hence shown that, at the flowering period, lettuce con- 
tains hyoscyamine, and it is probably to the presence of this 
alkaloid that the sedative and anodyne action of the prepara- 
tions of the plant is due. 

In connection with the use of lettuce as a vegetable, the fact 
that it contains a poisonous alkaloid is of no great importance. 
It is eaten only in the earlier stages of its growth, before the 
bitter taste has developed, and when the quantity of the alka- 
loid is extremely small. Nevertheless, there are instances in 
which the immoderate consumption of lettuce has led to seri- 
ous and even fatal results. 

It is worthy of remark that lettuce belongs to the natural 
order Composite, and it appears this is the first occasion on 
which hyoscyamine, or any alkaloid, belonging to the mydriatic 
group, has been found in a plant not belonging to the natural 
order Solanaceae. 
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THE MIRACLES OF THE BIBLE. 
THE REVEREND ABEL H. HuiZInNGA, PH.D. 





Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, Fanuary. 
HE ordinary view as to the nature of the miracles of the 
Bible is that they are such events in external nature or in 
history as cannot be wrought by natural forces, or by human 
power, but only by the immediate efficiency or simple volition 
of God, and being thus wrought, their purpose is to serve as a 
guarantee and voucher for the revelation which He has given. 
But, although this view may be true to a certain extent. yet in 
the ordinary treatment of the subject there is much that is 
unsatisfactory, because it is not based on a careful and thor- 
ough study of all the facts bearing onthe case. To state more 
clearly, therefore, and fully, than has been done hitherto, the 
occasion, scope, and design of the miracle, is the aim of this 
paper. 

To find the true nature, occasion, and scope of the miracle, 
and especially of the Christian miracle, we note, first of all, the 
remarkable fact that, in the Christian dispensation, true, 
undoubted miracles are found only in the beginning of that 
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dispensation, and at the time of the founding of the Christian 
Church and Christianity as a distinct divine institution. We 
note also that those miracles which unquestionably stand at 
the head ofall miracles, viz., the Incarnation, Resurrection, and 
Ascension of Jesus Christ, and the Mission of the Holy Spirit, 
sustain the closest possible relation to this founding of Chris- 
tianity. We may truly say that without these miracles no con- 
ception of Christianity is possible. We note finally that the 
other miracles of the Bible, the miracles of the Old Testament, 
are mainly clustered together in two groups, occurring respec- 
tively at the two most important points in the history of the 
covenant people—the time of Moses and the time of Elijah. 
This fact that the miracles of Scripture are found mainly in 
these three groups, and occur at just those times—the time of 
Moses; the time of Elijah, and the time of Christ, has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Let us see what light can be 
thrown on these facts, and from the facts, on the true nature, 
occasion, and scope of the miracle. 

If we take the history of any living organism, say a plant, or 
an animal, we shall find a marked difference between the 
beginning of such an organism and its subsequent progress and 
development: and, generally speaking, this difference may be 
thus expressed: The subsequent progress and development 
can be explained by the operation of well-ascertained laws and 
the forces of nature; the origin and beginning of that organ- 
ism cannot be so explained. The same thing is true, not only 
of individual plants and animals, but also of the principle of 
life itself. Given the vital principle or vital force to begin with, 
and our scientists, our biologists, will tell us all about its sub- 
sequent history and development. But how shall we account 
for its origin, for the beginning of this life? From the scien- 
tific point of view it isan insoluble mystery. From the relig- 
ious point of view it is the manifestation and direct exertion of 
the creative power of God, who alone is the author of life. 

In making this distinction, however, we must be careful not 
to fall into the error of the Deists, and deny the immanence of 
God. It is not contended that the history and development 
of life are independent of God, and carried on without His aid, 
but simply that while, in the origin of life, God works directly 
and immediately by the mere exercise of His divine creative 
power ; in the subsequent maintenance of life and its propaga- 
tion, He works through the use of means, and by the operation 
and manifestations of vital forces, and laws of nature which 
He has Himself established. The origin of life is supernatural 
and not the subject of scientific study. The further manifes- 
tations of life are natural, and as such they come within the 
scope of scientific study and investigation. 

Now let us apply this to the history of Christianity. 

The whole of this history is, in a sense, divine and supernat- 
ural. Not in its origin alone, but aiong the whole course of 
its development, But the Divine power has worked in differ- 


ent ways at different periods of this history. At present this 
power works only, so far as we know at least, through the use 
of means—the means of grace, prayer, the Word of God, the 
Church, and the Sacraments. We have no manifestation of 
that power which may be called, in the true sense of the word, 
“miraculous.” But it was not so in the beginning, and at the 
founding of Christianity. Just as in other history of life in 
general, the beginning of that life is due solely to the direct 
creative act of God, without the use of any means whatever ; 
so, too, in the beginning and founding of Christianity, we 
have the manifestation of the direct, immediate power of God, 
acting in a manner independent of the ordinary laws and 
forces of nature. 

And what is true of the miracles of Christ is no less true of 
the miracles of the other three great epochs of God’s kingdom 
upon earth, viz.,the epochs of Abraham, of Moses, and of 
Elijah. The limitation of miracles to these several distinct 
epochs indicates that such limitation of this peculiar manifes- 
tation of divine power is analogous to the same limitation 
observed in other spheres of the divine activity. According 
to this view, the miracle simply marks a renewed impartation 
of Divine creative energy, and the beginning ofa new, distinct 
era in the history of God’s kingdom on earth. 
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PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS IN RUSSIA. 
Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, Leipzig, Fanuary. 

NEW enemy of Evangelical Christianity has arisen in the 

A bitter persecutions of the Protestants by the Orthodox 
Church of Russia. It is difficult to understand how the dead 
formalism and petrification of the Greek-Russian church 
should have aroused herself out of the sleep of centuries and 
unfold the vitality she exhibits in the brutal onslaught on the 
Protestant churches of the three Baltic Provinces. The correct 
explanation of this singular phenomenon is found in the fact 
that at bottom it is notan ecclesiastical but a political struggle. 
The nationalism of State politics has lashed into a prose- 
lyting fury the church stagnant in herself and built upon a 
Byzantine foundation. It is the stigma and stain of the Rus- 
sian church that every proselyte, no matter by what trickery 
he may have been won for the Established church, can never 
sever this connection again, and his descendants belong for 
all times to this communion. The Greek—Catholic church, 
possessing nothing of the expansion and adaptation ability of 
the Roman Catholic, lives essentially on the principle of 
extreme intolerance, which has been established as a cardinal 
principle of the State. Hence the brutal force of the State is 
constantly at the disposal of the Established church, both for 
the spread of the church and for preventing any losses. 
Wherever the Protestants churches are forced to antagonize 
the Greek, there is of a necessity a struggle of life and death. 
The present persecution on the part of the Russian State 
and church is a blow at the Protestant church, because this 
church is recognized as the most influential factor and force 
and representative of a Christian civilization not in harmony 
with the ecclesiastical and political ideas and ideals of Russia. 
The three Baltic Provinces, which suffer most from this intol- 
erance, Kourland, Livonia, and Esthonia, with their two million 
inhabitants, have since 1523 constituted a solid phalanx of 
Lutheran Protestantism. Of these two million only 240,000,- 
ooo are Germans; but they constitute the educated and lead- 
ing elements. Originally, when already in Luther’s day Evan- 
gelical Protestantism found an entrance there, these prov- 
inces belonged to Germany. In 1558 the Russian-Tartaric 
army under Czar Ivan the Terrible attacked these districts. 
In order to avoid amore terrible fate, Livonia and Kourland 
in 1561 voluntarily acknowledged Sigismund Augustus, King 
of Poland. The Privilegium Sigismundi August7 secured the 
Provinces absolute liberty of conscience. In 1629 the Swedes 
secured possession, and then, too, these ancient rights were 
solemnly confirmed. In 1710 Russia succeeded Sweden in the 
sovereignty, and then again these rights were recognized and 
were confirmed by each succeeding Czar. From Peter the 
Great to Alexander III. no one ventured formally to touch 
these privileges and stipulated prerogatives, although in 
practice they were attacked from time to time. Now 
the programme, officially promulgated and practiced, is 
to overthrow all these ancieht and solemnly confirmed 
rights,and make ¢aéu/a rasa in this respect, in the interest 
of absolute religious conformity throughout the vast 
Russian Empire. The Baltic Provinces have always been 
model States, and in every respect the best in the Empire. 
For a hundred years or more they were undisturbed in their 
religion. The first attempt to undermine Protestantism was 
made in the forties by Czar NicholausI. In that time, by 
threats, promises of freedom from taxation of lands, etc., etc., 
hundreds and even thousands of the Baltic Protestants were 
persuaded to become converts to the Orthodox church. The 
reconversion soon followed, and the established church was 
but little richer by these temporary accessions. The Evangel- 
ical Conscience compelled these converts to return to their 
own religious communion, Persecutions and punishment 
followed. When the mild-mannered Alexander II., the Libera- 
tor of the Serfs, in 1864, on hearing of the complaints of the 
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Protestants, sent Count Bobrinsky to Livonia, to secure a full 
and honest report, the latter returned and officially reported 
that “it was outrageous shame for Russia and the Greek 
Orthodox Church” that matters were conducted as they 
were. As a result,the Czar immediately ordered a cessa- 
tion of these persecutions, especially as his uncle, King 
Wilhelm, of Prussia, wrote to him that the sufferings of the 
Protestants in the Baltic Provinces caused him much sadness. 
The present Emperor has, however, withdrawn the right of 
freedom of conscience, and for about five years the bitter and 
unequal struggle has been going on. Only the Orthodox 
church is recognized beforethe law. The Protestants are not 
only not allowed to receive members of the State church, but 
they are not allowed to receive back any of their own who may 
have joined the Orthodox church and desire to return. One 
pastor after the other is banished for all kinds of imaginary 
offenses, some for the period of ten years. The University of 
Dorpat and the schools of all grades are being Russified; the 
titles which Protestant’ churches have held to estates for 
many centuries are being overthrown, and the property thus 
confiscated and the churches deprived of their incomes. In 
short, in every way possible, either under the semblance of 
legal right or by open violation of law, the programme of 
Russia is the destruction of the Evangelical church and culture 
of the Protestant Baltic Provinces. 





THE REPROACH OF ATHEISM. 
A, FITGER. 
Die Nation, Berlin, February. 

N the days of the Inquisition the charge of heresy resulted 
] in civil infamy. In the meantime, the view has gained 
ground that a man’s simple convictions cannot be charged 
against him as an offense, that an act is necessary to the com- 
mission of acrime. Whoever, then, endeavors to clear him- 
self of the charge that such and such are his convictions, by 
angry repudiation, appears to comprehend the subject just as 
little as he who brings the charge. How much more pleasing 
and dignified the recent dispute in the Chamber of Deputies 
would have been, if, instead of the emphatic “It is so—It is 
not so!” an attempt had been made to define the conception 
of atheism. Questions which have puzzled the sages of all 
ages from the days of Pharaoh until now, will hardly have been 
finally disposed of by a parliamentary discussion; but it would 
have been of great historical interest to have had it laid down 
on the authority of a body of lawgivers: Such and such con- 
ceptions of the nature of God are sound, and whoever does not 
hold these conceptions is an atheist and deserving of detesta- 
tion. Would anyone, then, have been found to raise his voice 
against the reproach of heresy as an insult? One might have 
contented himself then with proving that no Church had ever 
yet succeeded in laying down a satisfactory definition of the 
nature and being of God, and that every man has not only the 
right, but it is his highest moral duty to work out his own 
convictions on this matter, regardless of the favorable or 
unfavorable opinions of others, It is beyond all question that 
neither Frederick the Great, nor Goethe, nor Schiller, nor 
Kant, nor Beethoven regarded Him from the point of view of 
the Smaller Catechism. Yet we doubt very much that the Pres- 
ident,of the Ministry would have decided to stigmatize the 
characters of these men as deserving of detestation. Just as 
little probably would Deputy Dr. Friedberg have protested 
against them, that their sentiments rendered them open to 
suspicion as pickpockets or revenue-defrauders. 

So long as State religions and State churches shall exist, so 
long will they stigmatize every departure from their dogmas 
as heresy and atheism. Theycannot do otherwise than regard 
the question as to the nature of God as definitely settled, and 
beyond further discussion. On the other hand, so long as man 
is a thinking being he will regard this problem as unsolved ; 
he will dispute the dogmas of the Church, and will endeavor 
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to formulate a conception which shall in some sort harmonize 
with his own convictions. The problem is notin any way con- 
cerned with morality, or with offense and justification. Just 
so little as concurrence with the dogmas of the dominant 
Church can be regarded as a virtue, just so little can any devi- 
ation from them be regarded as an offense. There are sinners 
both within and without the pale of the Church. Indeed, if 
one could and would investigate the statistics of sinners in 
relation to their several conceptions of God, it is possible that 
the Church dogmas would not show toadvantage ; for confor- 
mity with them is, at present, the broad universal highroad in 
which policemen do not throw their clubs, nor psychologi- 
cal serpents glower, for within its pale is found the great major- 
ity of the people, including the great mass of offenders; while 
on the lonely, stony, narrow way of dogma-shunning philoso- 
phy, only they dare travel who are constrained, at the sacrifice 
of all earthly gain, to question, touch, investigate, and aspire. 
But as already intimated, the categorical virtues and vices are 
here inadmissible. Vain, indeed, is the attempt to drive back 
to the Christian fold, those who have outgrown its dogmas. 
The Church admits that it has no proof. Were it not so there 
would be no merit in faith; but that faith is meritorious she 
assumes tacitly, although, as a matter of fact, faith is simply a 
matter of individual capacity. But that is the logic of the 
Church, It first takes it for granted that belief in this or that 
dogma is more meriotorious than doubt of its truth: ‘“ Who- 
soever will not believe shall be damned.” It,then, treats doubt 
as if it were the product of a perverse will, and finally decides 
that such malevolent persons must either be brought to reason 
or be prosecuted. Is it possible that we should allow ourselves 
to be ensnared by such pretensions in this age? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE MOORISH CIVILIZATION OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


GUSTAV DIERCKS. 














Westermann’s Monats-Hefte, Brunswick, Fanuary. 
PAIN is making preparations to celebrate in August, Sep- 
tember, and October, of this year, two events which 
occurred four hundred years ago, and which not only influenced 
her own historical development, but exerted a far-reaching and 
moulding influence upon the development of humanity at 
large. These two events are the conquest of Grenada by the 
Christians and the discovery of America. 

The first put an end to the war which for 750 years had been 
waged on the soil of Spain between the followers of the Cross 
and of the Crescent; between the Indo-Germanic, and the 
Hamito-Semitic races. The second widened the European 
horizon until it embraced the whole earth, opening up to 
Europeans a new world which they might draw within the 
sphere of their influence and render a field for the extension 
of their civilization. 

Although these two world-epoch-making historical events 
occurred in the year 1492, they stood in no direct causative 
relation to each other. For neither did the final triumph of 
the Christian arms inspire Columbus with the idea of carrying 
out his bold designs, nor did the decisive victory of the Span- 
iards over the foes of their faith influence Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella to render Columbus the support which he besought for 
his undertaking. Nevertheless there was a certain inner con- 
nection between these two great events which the Spaniards 
have since then regarded as their highest achievements. That 
Columbus should have thought of discovering a western pas- 
sage to India, that Italian and Spanish sailors should have 
dared abandon the protection of the coast and steer boldly out 
into the great waste of waters, was in no small measure due to 
the preparatory achievements of the Arabs. These, and their 
Moorish brethren in the faith, partly through their heritage of 
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ancient tradition, but mainly through original investigation 
and astronomical observations and reckonings, had arrived at 
the knowledge that the earth is round; and in conformity with 
this knowledge had raised geography to the rank of a science, 
and prepared the first globes and maps. 
introduced the mariner’s compass; and it was Only these pre- 
paratory labors that enabled Columbus to defy the mockery 
and scorn of the most learned men and societies of Christen- 
dom, and undertake the voyage destined to be of such enor- 
mous importance to humanity. 

It was a remarkable coincidence, too, that the Arabs and 
Moors who developed so high a civilization in Spain, and 
zealously taught in their high schools the science which the 
Christian world as zealously denounced, and thereby laid the 
foundation of modern science and culture, should have been 
driven from the chief seat of their scientific labors and achiev- 
ments, precisely in the year in which their theoretic teachings 
as to the form of the earth were practically corroborated. 
Only ten months divided the fall of the Alhambra, the last of 
the Moorish strongholds in Spain, from the landing of Colum- 
bus on the American continent. 

The Spaniards naturally celebrated their final triumph over 
the Moslem foe as an event of incalculable significance for all 
Christendom, little dreaming that the victory they celebrated 
was the starting point of the decline of Spanish civilization. 
Under Moorish dominion the Iberian peninsula, or as much of 
it as was subject to their sway had been the theatre of an 
incomparably rich civilization. But with the expulsion of its 
founders, fosterers, and promoters, the civilization itself van- 
ished, sinking under the spell of a Christian fanaticism and its 
worthy support, the Inquisition, so deep, that centuries elapsed 
before the inauguration of a new era of progress. Spain 
indeed, is but now, under the influence of a new civilization, 
emancipating herself from the dread consequences of the 
overthrow of the liberal and progressive Spanish Mahome- 
dan power by the Christian fanaticism of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 


THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP. 
THE REVEREND JOHN Morris, F.S.A. 
The Month, London, February. 
OOR desolate England! If by God’s blessing she be less 
Pp poor and desolate than she was, it is due to the men 


They had, moreover, 





whom God has raised up to conquer prejudices, and to present 
the Catholic religion as something widely different from the 
travesty handed down by popular tradition. The work of the 
Holy Ghost has been drawing towards the Church those who 
were and are outside its pale, and our English Catholics were 
scarcely ready to receive them. Three men, amongst others, and 
far more than any others,have contributed as well to foster the 
work of God in those without, as to make us ready to receive 
those whom God draws toward us; and it speaks much for the 
insight of the Apostolic See to say that these three English- 
men were Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church. Nicholas 
Cardinal Wiseman was the man given us by God’s providence 
for his time; his successor, Henry Edward Cardinal Manning, 
whom we have just lost, was the providential man of the time 
that followed ; and John Henry Cardinal Newman was, not by 
powers of government, but by his immortal writings, the man 
sent by God for our generation, and for all time. 

The late Cardinal Manning was born in Totterbridge, Hert- 
fordshire. While at Harrow he was a great cricketer, and has 
told me stories of his prowess in the game. Of his Oxford life 
I do not know anything that is not already public property. 
Of his duties as an Archdeacon of unusually wide influence it 
may be said that among other things they contributed to make 
him the most perfect chairman of a public meeting. Whena 
knot occurred he was ready with the suggestion that loosed it. 

Archdeacon Manning’s last appearance in the Church of 
England was at a meeting of the clergy of his archdeaconry, 
summoned by himself at their request. Its object was to pro- 
test against Papal Aggression at the time of the Hierarchy. 
He went into Chichester from Lovington earlier than the time 
named for the meeting, to call upon the Bishop, of whose fair- 
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ness and sense of justice he spoke in the highest terms. “| 
have come to speak to you, my lord,” he said to Dr. Gilbert, 
‘‘before I go to the meeting of the clergy now assembling in 
the library. Before 1 preside over them I desire to tell your 
lordship that I entirely differ from what they are about to say. 
They are about to assert their belief in the spiritual authority 
of the Crown, and that I reject. They are going to protest 
against the Supremacy of the Pope, and that | believe.” The 
good Bishop begged him to say nothing of the sort to the 
meeting, and that the Archdeacon promised; but added, 
“* My lord, I act as their chairman officially to-day for the last 
time. I must now resign my archdeaconry into your lord- 
ship’s hands.” ‘‘ No, no,” said the Bishop; “I cannot accept 
your resignation. Take time to consider; do not be precipi- 
tate.” “I have not been precipitate, my lord, and that I will 
not be. I thank you for your great and unvarying kindness 
to me, and I will renew my resignation in a more formal man- 


ner, 

At the meeting of the clergy he told them that in putting 
their resolutions from the chair, he did not agreeewith them, 
They understood him; and he said that nothing could have 
been kinder than the way in which he was perstmally spoken 
of by all of them but one. 

Sometime after Mr. Manning left his archdeaconery and came 
to London, he was one Sunday,walking with Mr. Gladstone, his 
friend of many years. They dropped into a proprietary chapel 
inPalace Street, close to the Buckingham Palace stables. The 
preacher wasthe Reverend Thomas Harper, who afterwards, as 
a Jesuit Father wrote a reply to Pusey’s Ezrenzcon and also an 
elaborate work called the Metaphysics of the Schools. His ser- 
mon ended with a series of solemn texts in which our Lord 
bids men leave all things and follow Him. ‘ Does all that say 
anything to you?” asked Mr. Manning, when the two friends 
had left the chapel. “No; I cannot say that it does,” was 
Mr. Gladstone’s answer. ‘ Well, then, it does to me,” said Mr. 
Manning, “and I am going to act upon it at once.” 

And he did act upon it. Father James Brownbill, S. J., 
received him into the Church on Passion Sunday, April 6, 1851, 
in the Hill Street residence, then attached to the Farm Street 
Church, with his friend, Mr. James Hope-Scott, then famous 
as James Hope, QO. C. A year afterwards, Mr. Manning said 
in a letter from Rome to his friend: “* How this time reminds 
me of last year! On Passion Sunday I shall be in retreat. 
Stantes erant pedes nostr?, and we made no mistake in our 
long reckoning, though we feared it up to the last opening of 
Father B.’s door. 

Within that year Mr. Manning had become a priest. Car- 
dinal Wiseman knew how to appreciate the convert who at the 
mature age of forty-three had submitted himself so heartily to 
the Church. The forty years that have elapsed since that 
ordination have proved the correctness of his judgment. In 
1854 Pope Pius IX. bestowed on the Abate Manning the 
degree of Doctor by diploma. In 1856 Dr. Manning drew up 
the Rule for the Oblates of St. Charles in England, which was 
approved by the Pope, and in the following year the Congre- 
gation was founded, the mother house being at St. Mary of the 
Angels, Bayswater, which henceforward became the founder's 
residence, and continued to be so until he was made Arck- 
bishop of Westminster. 

In 1857 Dr. Manning succeeded Dr. Whitty as Provost of the 
Metropolitan Chapter, and not long afterward was made ‘‘a 
full prelate” with Episcopal rank and the title of Right Rev- 
erend, 

Cardinal Wiseman died on the 15th of February, 1865, and 
Mgr. Provost Manning was named bythe Pope as Archbishop. 

One or two little personal notes in conclusion: It was the 
Cardinal’s habit to sit close to a blazing fire, which was kept 
at a white heat. To my fancy he was like St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, who was extremely thin and chilly. The spare, ema- 
ciated frame needed singularly little nourishment. When I 
lived with him, the Cardinal was not a teetotaler, though 
extremely abstemious. In those early days, before he took the 
pledge himself, he was presiding at a teetotal meeting, and said 
in his speech: ‘I never touch wine except by direction of my 
doctor!” ‘Change your doctor,” said a voice in the audience. 
This was unanswerable. The Cardinal often told the story 
with a thorough enjoyment of his own discomfiture. In his 
last illness hot whiskey and water would, perhaps, have added 
a few days to his life. He was not told so, because his aversion 
to alcohol was well known, 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF ERNEST RENAN, 
Translated from the French by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, pp. 
327. New York : Cassell Publishing Company. 


{In May last the late Mr. Calmann-Levy, of Paris, an excellent man and a very 
shrewd publisher, suggested to Mr. Renan, that a new volume of miscellanies by 
him would sell well. The author, acting on the friendly hint, collected in this 
volume some two dozen papers of his—all of which, save one, we understand to 
have been printed somewhere during the last few years—short speeches, lectures, 
pictures of life in his native Brittany, sketches of people, more or less notable, 
with whom he had been acquainted, including a “‘ Philosophical Examination of 
Conscience,” published, if we mistake not, in 1889. These papers, which Mr. 
Renan, in a chatty Preface, calls “ little frivolities,”’ doubtless have in the original 
the common charm of his admirable style, which has wholly evaporated in this 
version, the translator appearing to be even less acquainted with English than 
with French. Although the book is called ‘‘ Recollections,’ and thus seems to 
form a sequel to his delightful ‘“‘ Souvenirs,” it adds no appreciable amount to our 
knowledge of the author’s life. Some of the papers, as they appear here, have 
such a perfunctory air, that we think the author was ill-advised in giving them 
further publicity. From such a miscellaneous collection nothing interesting can 
be taken save a few interesting observations culled at random and put together 
without connection. ] 





HAVE related elsewhere how a pious person of the neighborhood 

of Nantes, who evidently believes that I live in the midst of feasts 
and dissipations, writes me the following words every three months: 
‘** There is a hell.” This person, whom I thank for his good inten- 
tions, does not alarm me as much as he thinks. I should like to be 
sure that there is a hell, for I prefer the hypothesis of hell to that of 
annihilation. Many theologians think that, for the damned, it is 
better to be than not to be, since the unhappy wretches may, per- 
haps, be accessible to more than one good thought. For my part, I 
imagine that, if the Eternal, in his severity, were to send me to that 
bad place, I should succeed in escaping from it. I would send up to 
my Creator a supplication which would make him smile. The course 
of reasoning by which I would prove to him that it was through his 
fault that I was damned, would be so subtle that he would find diffi- 
culty in replying to it. Perhaps he would admit me to Paradise, 
where people must be dreadfully bored. He certainly must allow 
that Satan, Criticism, to enter from time to time to amuse the assem- 
bly a little. 

To tell the truth, as I have already intimated elsewhere, the fate 
which would suit me best is purgatory, a delightful locality where 
many charming romances begun on earth must be continued, and 
which one can be in no haste to leave, especially in view of the few 
attractions of paradise. What makes me not very anxious to reach 
this region of delight is its monotony. Can you change your place 
there? How quickly every one will have exhausted his neighbor ! 
Trips from planet to planet would suit me well enough; but the 
devout old women who, they say, will form the majority of the elect, 
would not suit me at all. ; 

Celestial Father, I thank Thee for life! It has been sweet and 
precious to me, surrounded as I have been, by excellent beings who 
have not allowed me to doubt Thy designs. I have not been exempt 
from sin ; I have had the defects of all men ; but I have always pulled 
the bridle of reason in time. Whatever those who call themselves 
Thy priests may say, I have not committed any very evil actipns. I 
have loved truth, and have made sacrifices for it ; I have desired Thy 
day, and I still believe in it. 

The great inferiority of the Barbarian—of the Oriental, in particu- 
lar—results from his not knowing how to laugh. Teach all nations 
how to laugh in French. That is the most philosophical thing in the 
wor!d and the healthiest. French songs are good also. In former 
days I calumniated the god of minstrels; how wrongI was! He isa 
god who is never malicious, who has never done any evil. Who was 
it that said that God takes more pleasure in the oaths of a French 
soldier than in the prayers of a such and such a Puritan sect? We 
enter, through gayety, into the profoundest views of Providence. It 
is good policy to labor to render man content. It is the only means 
of preventing his being very wicked. Our Gallic race has always pos- 
sessed an immense superiority in this respect. 

The most dangerous error, in the matter of social morality, is the 
systematic suppression of pleasure. Rigorously correct virtue is an 
aristocracy; everybody is not equally bound thereto. He who has 
received the privilege of intellectual and moral nobility is obliged to 
belong toit; but the good old Gallic morality did not impose the same 
burdens on all. Kindness, courage, gayety, confidence in the God of 
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good men, suffice for salvation. Temperance societies are founded 
upon excellent intentions, but upon a misunderstanding as well. I 
know but one argument in their favor. Madame T. said to me one 
day that husbands in certain countries, when they are not temperance 
men, beat their wives. That is horrible, assuredly; we must try to 
correct that. Instead of suppressing drunkenness, however, for those 
who require it, would it not be better to try to render it gentle, amia- 
ble, accompanied by moral sentiments? There are many men with 
whom the hour after intoxication is, next to the hour after love, the 
time when they are at their best. 

The two fundamental dogmas of religion, God and immortality, 
remain rationally undemonstrable; but we cannot say that they are 
impossible. The touching efforts of humanity to save these two dog- 
mas must not be censured asa pure chimera. A general conscious- 
ness of the universe, a soul of the world, are things which experience 
has never proved; but a molecule from one of our bones has no sus- 
picion of the general consciousness of the body of which it formsa 
part, of that which constitutes our unity. The most logical attitude 
of the thinker in the presence of religion is to act as though it were 
true. One should behave as though God and the soul existed, 


JASON EDWARDS. An Average Man. By Hamlin Garland. 


Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 1892. 


[This story is dedicated to the Farmers’ Alliance, whose mission is assumed to 
be the union of all parties under one banner ina contest against the denial of 
equal rights. It is, therefore, a story with a purpose, and that purpose appears 
to be to show that the toiler’s condition is rendered helpless and hopeless by the 
special privileges which enable others to rob him of the fruits of his industry. 
Jason Edwards, the hero of the story, is represented as a toiling mechanic in 
Boston, who, in consequence of frequent reductions of wages, along with as fre- 
quent advances of rent, is gradually driven tothe lowest neighborhood of the 
city, until at length he is tempted to sell out his belongings and seek a free farm 
inthe West. Arrived at Boomtown, on a Western prairie, he finds that all the 
land within thirty miles of the line is held by speculators, and that it is better to 
buy land near the line. When we drop in on his prairie home five years later we find 
him unable to pay the interest on his mortgage, his crops ruined by drought and 
hail, and himself utterly broken down, but mercifully spared by paralysis from 
having to acknowledge his defeat. Jason is a hardworking man, and his wife 
and daughters are worthy helpmeets, but the family cannot keep its head above 
water ; and apparently the moral which the author intended to inculcate is that 
such failure is general, and is a consequence of special privileges and general 
social injustice. ] 

ALTER REEVES was a level-headed young man, who, on leav- 

ing college, went down to Boston, intending to get on the staff 

of Events. The editor told him he wasn’t wanted, but Walter 

decided that that was yet to be proved, and having studied the run of 

the city, he zealously collected news and sent it in until he made an 

opening for himself, and started out on the highroad of newspaper 
distinction. 

In due course, the professional strain being somewhat relaxed, an 
idle gaze of Walter fell on a maiden passing in the street, and from 
that moment life presented itself in new aspects. He saw her again 
at the Conservatory; an artist friend introduced them to each other. 
She was the daughter of Jason Edwards, in training for the platform. 
Walter spoke words of encouragement, and was, erelong, her 
accepted lover; but she was not to be diverted from her purpose of 
first achieving her independence, and raising her family above want. 

The home of the Edwards family was that of the average mechanic, 
except that the living-room had a carpet and piano. The furniture gen- 
erally was a mixture of old-fashioned pieces, picked up in the shoddy 
furniture-rooms ofthecity. The father and mother are worn with toil, 
and the prevailing sentiment of the family is that the struggle with 
poverty is a terrible and almost hopeless one. ‘* Just one eternal 
tread-mill,” Edwards said, and the others reéchoed the plaint. 

At this stage they received notice of a rise of their rent. 

‘* Hain’t they got no mercy, those human wolves? Hain’t it all I can stand 
now ? Look at it !” he cried, flinging his hand out toward the wall. ** Look at this 
tenement—hotter, shabbier, rottener—but rent must goup. His voice failed ; he 
paused, and sank back into his chair. At last, he said: ‘‘ Jennie, children, I don’t 


know what we’re goin’ to do. I don’t see what is comin’, but we're bein’ squeezed 
out, that’s sure. 


Mrs, Edwards was crying quietly, while looking at the rent-bill. 

Jennie offered to give up her musical studies and learn typewriting, 
and help. Mrs. Edwards suggested a move to a cheaper tenement, 
and Edwards remarked that, if he were only a young man, and the 
girls didn’t need schooling, he would redeem their position by going 
‘* West,” and taking up free land. 


The girls were aglow with the thought. Prompt action followed. 
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Edwards threw up his work, sold out, and started for the glorious 
West with his family, Jennie accompanying them in spite of Walter 
Reeves’s pleadings. She could not be dependent on her husband. 

Five vears slip by and at length Reeves determines to go West and 
fetch his fiancée nolens volens. While he travels, we look in upon the 
Edwards family in their prairie home, and see Edwards “‘ pathetic, 
almost to the point of being tragic.” Speaking of Jennie he says: 

Poor girl! She ought o’ stayed in Boston, but it ’ud ’a’ killed mother and me, 
I don’t see how we could have pulled through without her. 

Reeves arrived on the scene and was shocked at the change in Jen- 
nie and strove to make her his, with a high hand ; but she was reso- 
lutely resistant. The walls of the beautiful home he offered her could 
not, she told him, shut out the memory of the sorrow and loneliness of 
her father’s house, nor could she accept charity for her family. 

They quarrel, and Reeves drives away without a farewell word, but 
on the road he repents his harshness, and would return, when a terrific 
hailstorm drives him to seek shelter in a neighboring house. This 
storm destroys the crops, and Reeves returns to find Jason stricken 
down and senseless. ‘The latter is promptly removed to the depot for 
medical care, but he will never work again, and somewhat ungra- 
ciously he accepts Walter Reeves proposal to provide for them all, 
asking only that he might be sent back to Derry, his native place, to 
die there. 


[There is doubtless a moral or morals in the story, but it is by no means certain 
that the intelligent reader will seek it along the groove suggested by the author. ] 


THEODOR CHRISTLIEB, D.D., OF BONN. Memoir by 
His Widow and Sermons Translated Chiefly by T. L. Kingsbury, 
M.A., Canon Non-residentiary of Salisbury, Vicar of Coombe-Bis- 
set with Homington and Samuel Garratt, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Norwich Cathedral, Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Ipswich. Smali 8vo, 
pp. 452. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1892. 

(The nineteen sermons by Doctor Christlieb, here collected and printed for the 
first time, were preached by him in the chapel of the University of Bonn, on 
various occasions during the twenty-one years he was University preacher. The 
discourses, most of which, connected by their subjects with the days and seasons 
of the Christian Year, are marked by deep spirituality, by a profound conviction of 
the truth, and the importance of the message he wished to deliver, and by an earn- 
est desire that the doctrines of Christianity might produce good fruit in the lives 
of his hearers. Their effect must have been enhanced by his delivery, which, we 
arc assured, was excellent, and by the rich, musical voice, we are told, he pos- 
sessed. A photogroph of the author, which is the frontispiece, declares him to 
have been a man of noble presence. We give sothe particulars of his life.] 

\ HEN the city of Belgrade, on the right bank of the Danube, at 

its confluence with the Save, surrendered in 1717, after a siege, 
to Prince Eugene, a German officer, among the victorious troops who 
were pillaging the towr, found an infant, concealed with his Circas- 
sian nurse, ina baker’s oven. Although the child bore marks, in 
clothing and jewels, of belonging to people of means, there was no 
trace of his family. As the German officer had no children, he took 
home to his wife the young Turk. He was baptized, and given the 
name of Christlieb. When he reached manhood, he held an impor- 
tant post at the court of the Grand Duke of Baden. His son and 
grandson were men of mark in Church and State, and one of his great- 
grandsons was Theodor Christlieb, the author of the sermons here 
collected. 

As Theodor’s father was a clergyman, the son naturally followed 
the same profession, and pursued a course of theological study at the 
University of Tiibingen. Before being ordained, he was for a time 
tutor in the family of a titled Frenchman at Montpellier, in the South 
of France. On his ordination, in 1856, the young clergyman became 
curate to his father, whose parishioners did not hesitate to tell him, 
what is never displeasing to an affectionate parent, that his son was a 
much better preacher than he. This curacy was soon exchanged for 
a little country parish near Stuttgart, where Christlieb became 
acquainted with a body of religious people called Pietists, whose 
views and example seem to have strongly influenced all his future 
life; although, by contact with the world, he got rid of most of the 
eccentricities and narrow views which characterized these well-mean- 
ing persons. 

From this parish, near Stuttgart, Christlieb removed to England to 
take charge of a German congregation in process of formation at 
Islington, near London. There he lived for seven years and married, 
his wife being the daughter of a German who had long been a mission- 
ary in India. During Christlieb’s residence in England, his repu- 
tation as an eloquent preacher and a devoted pastor spread in his 
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native land, and so in 1865 he was appointed by the King of Wiirt- 
temberg to the parish of Friedrichshafen, the summer residence of the 
King, where he and his family attended church. This brought him 
into personal relations with the King so that he often dined at the 
royal table, and was engaged to give lessons to the adopted daughter 
of the childless sovereign, a niece of the Grand Duke Constantine of 
Russia. The girl, then about twelve years old, wasa spoiled and unman- 
ageable cub, the terror of her family. She began by letting her new 
tutor know that she meant to take lessons only when the whim 
seized her. He subdued her, however, in a short time, and she 
became a diligent and obedient pupil. 

In 1868, the Prussian Minister of Public Worship was looking out 
for some capable person to fill a vacant theological professorship in 
the University of Bonn, which that year was celebrating its jubilee, 
having been founded fifty years before. The University consists of 
five faculties, those of Protestant theology, Roman Catholic theology, 
medicine, law, and philosophy. The vacant chair was offered to, and 
accepted by Christlieb, who thereby became also the University 
preacher. At Bonn, the remainder of his life was passed. 

The Evangelical Alliance met at New York in 1873, and Professor 
Christlieb came hither to attend it, afterwards making a little tour in 
the United States. His visit to this country was for him one of the 
great events of his life, and he never tired of telling what he had seen 
and heard here. 

In his last years, he aroused much opposition by founding an insti- 
tute for training’ persons to act as lay-preachers and teachers in the 
overgrown parishes of all large German cities. Such a thing was 
contrary to German ideas and habits, and the clergy throughout Ger- 
many were, with few exceptions, against the new work. Christlieb, 
however, persevered, in spite of sneers and contemptuous smiles. 
The institute survived, and is now in successful operation. 

In 1890, he manifested signs of disease, and a diagnosis showed that 
he had internal cancer. After some months of suffering, his useful 
and blameless career ended in August of that year, 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. By Arabella B. Buckley 
(Mrs. Fisher). Cloth, 12mo, 1223 pp., with Index. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1892. 


[Five of the six essays which compose this work have already been published in 
the Chautauguan, The object of the writer in giving them a wider publicity is, 
she tells us, to reach those persons who, feeling puzzled and adrift in the present 
chaos of opinion, may welcome even a partial solution, from a scientific point of 
view, of the difficulties which oppress their minds, It is, in fact, an attempt to 
trace morals to its origin in man’s experience of the consequences of conduct 
From the sixth, and previously unpublished article, we digest the argument for 
immortality, in so far as it rests upon a scientific basis. ] 


HE strongest arguments for immortality lie in the conclusions of 

our intellect and moral nature. Yet science, too, lends her aid, 

if only we will keep our minds fixed upon the truth, that, throughout 

all phenomena, it is the underlving, invisible energy which is eternal, 
the form which is temporary. 

All phenomena of matter are the resultants of physical energy, 
whether in the organic or inorganic kingdoms; yet this does not prove 
that living beings are mere manifestations of physical energy. On 
the contrary, the greatest physicists recognize that life is not energy, 
and admit that the relation of life to energy is not understood. If, 
then, life is something apart from and inconvertible into physical 


energy, it matters very little whether, in the past ages of evolution, 
two factors branched off from acommon source, or whether life has 
always been a separate and higher emanation from the First Cause. 
In either case, this last has been the guiding power in all living beings, 
the cause, and not the consequence, of organization; and organic 
growth, reproduction, sensation, perception, self-consciousness, and 
volition, although always accompanied by molecular changes, can be 
conceived only as manifestations of !ife, just as heat, electricity, and 
chemical affinity are manifestations of energy. The mere dissolution 
of the bodily frame can no more destroy one than it does the other, 
while, however, there is this great difference between them, that, 
whereas we know that the energy passes back in various forms to the 
sum total which remains constant in the universe, the guiding control 
which we call ‘‘ life,” with all those wondrous powers which belong 
to it, as the result of long ages of evolution, cannot, as faras our 
experience goes, be transformed, but passes out of the visible universe, 
we know not whither. 

Our contention, then, is that life, being the cause and not the con- 
sequence of organization does not depend upon it for a continued 
existence, and siace all those qualities and idiosyncrasies which con- 
stitute our inner self, are manifestations of life, they cannot be affected 
in any way beyond mere outward expression by the dissolution of the 
bodily frame. 
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THE INDUS...1AL CONFERENCE AND 
ITS PLATFORM. 


{Since greater interest attaches to Western and 
Southern newspaper comments on the St. Louis Con- 
ference than to Eastern views, we give special promi- 
nence to opinions from the West and South.] 


Zopeka Capital (Rep.), Feb. 26.—The su- 
preme evil of the day is the saloon. It is a 
financial evil worse than the reputed scarcity of 
“‘ per capiter.”’ It is a political evil, a political 
boss, more depraved, more desperate, and 
more merciless than the alleged ‘‘ plutocracy.” 
It is a social evil. The People’s party says 
we have less than a billion dollars in circula- 
tion. Well, we spend a billion dollars a year 
on the saloon, This evil exceeds in the enor- 
mities that it commits, the lives it slays, the 
homes it ruins, the wages it devours, the politi- 
cians it controls by purchase or intimidation, 
any other evil that afflicts human society. The 
party born at St. Louis yesterday professes to 
be areform party. It scoffs at the rotten old par- 
ties as too deeply steeped in the spoils of office to 
have any affection left for purity or principle in 
politics. It itself pretends to be wedded to re- 
form for reform’s sake, to be anchored fast to 
deep and everlasting principles,and to scorn the 
** methods” of the old parties. It claims to 
live in the serene atmosphere of lofty patriot- 
ism and to pin its faith to political righteous- 
ness, let come what may. When the leaders 
of this party in its local form in Kansas refused 
to give forth any expression on the saloon 
question, the excuse was that the saloon was 
not an issue in Kansas, and a good many hon- 
est Alliance men accepted the excuse as rea- 
sonable enough. But when the Conference 
from all the States was called the call included 
representatives of the various great National 
temperance organizations, and,the?Alliance men 
in this State who as Republicans long ago ban- 
ished the saloon and its attendant political 
evils from Kansas had a right to expect that 
the great reform which had so well been inau- 
gurated and in the face of unceasing ridicule 
and slander had been so heroically championed 
even by ‘‘ the rotten old Republican party” in 
Kansas, would have a hearing and a grand in- 
dorsemeut from the party of principle and 
reform at St. Louis. But it was not only de- 
feated, it was insulted and sat down upon with- 
out a vote in its favor, and this treatment it 
received in response to the suggestion of 
a representative of Kansas, a spurious re- 
former who went from ‘‘ poverty-stricken 
Prohibition Kansas” and hobnobbed with 
the Democratic leaders of Ohio in a 
champagne banquet. At St. Louis he 
threw his influence against Prohibition as 
a bid for Democratic fusion in his ap- 
proaching campaign for reélection. As- 
suming that Simpson represented this State, 
that the farmers of Kansas had retreated on 
Prohibition, the St. Louis Conference ignored 
this great reform, substantially inferring by 
its action that Prohibition is a failnre, and de- 
claring to the country at large that the farmers 
of the United States do not care to have any- 
thing to do with it. This will give good cheer 
to the saloons. Itisaslap in the face to the 
people of Eastern States who have kept this 
reform moving and have maintained the prin- 
ciple against defeat and ridicule. Coming dis- 
tinctly from Kansas, the hot-bed of the new 
party, it will be pledged and toasted in every 
barroom in the country. 


New York Voice (Proh.), March 3.—The 
relation of the Prohibitionists attending the 
Conference has been quite widely misunder- 
stood. It was not the convention of another 
party they attended. It was an industrial con- 
ference which, as such, was unable to bind a 
single member's political ection. .... 
The agitation over Prohibition accomplished 
this much: it secured from such leaders as 
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Powderly, Polk, Weaver, Donnelly, Streeter, 
Cavanaugh, and the Vincent brothers, pub- 


lishers of the Monconformist, expressions com- | 


mitting them to the support of a radical Pro- 


hibition plank. In the discussion before the | 


Conference not one speaker dared go so far 


as to attempt an argument against Prohibi- | 


tion itself. In oneaspect this made the action 
taken appear to still less advantage, since the 
only reason given for it was that of cow- 
ardly expediency; but at the same time 
it shows the wholesome respect, whether from 
fear or conviction, which this issue has awak- 
ened in the ranks of the wage-earners and 
farmers. The scheme of nationalizing the 
liquor traffic was hardly heard from. Mr. 
Washburne proposed it in the Committee on 
Resolutions, but did not urge it, and it dropped 
at once out of consideration, he himself strongly 
supporting the Prohibition plank. . 
Anyone who looks to this new party, as at 
present constituted, for the remedy of the 
wrongs of our present social and political sys- 
tem, will look in vain. It has a mission, but 
that mission is all summed up in the one word, 
protest. It is a protest party; it will never be 
anything more. The protest it utters is one 
against living iniquities that are terribly in- 
trenched, and must be immediately, vehement- 
ly, persistently, and intelligently batticd with. 
Looking at the programme which this new 
party sets forth for the cure of governmental 
wrongs, one is very prone to dismiss it 
with a few slighting words. This is prob- 
ably the treatment it will receive in most of 
the circles of thought and culture. But look- 
ing at the conditions against which this new 
party is a protest, and realizing the enormities 
which have called it into existence, one forgets 
all that is crude in its programme in consider- 
ing the tremendous problems to which it 
directs attention. But alas! it is more thana 
protest that this Nation now needs. What the 
time demands is not another protest party, but 
a party that has in it the powers and _possibili- 
ties of doing as well as protesting, of righting 
as well as denouncing the wrongs, without 
creating new and equally grievous ones in the 
process. To this mission we call upon the 
Prohibition party to address itself now, at 
once, in dead earnestness. 


Chicago Tribune (Rep.), Feb. 27.—If it were 
possible to carry out this mad scheme of the 
howlers and cranks the Nation would soon be 
in aterrible plight. It would make so much 
party patronage as to convert the Administra- 
tion into a National Tammany Hall and estab- 
lish in power a centralized corrupt robber des- 
potism that could not be deposed at the ballot- 
box, but only got rid of by a bloody civil war. 
In short, the entire scheme of these fellows 
could only be matched by the inmates of a 
lunatic asylum for vagary and folly, and by 
those of a penitentiary for dishonesty and 
rascality of purpose. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), Feb. 25.—It is 
well that the St. Louis Convention is debating 
these issues, it is better that a convention so 
largely composed of Southern people is ad- 
mitting the negro to representation and partic- 
ipation in its councils. Good will come from 
the convention, but not in the shape of a third 
party. For that would be doomed to defeat 
were it supported by the full convention, much 
more so when the delegations of seven South- 
ern States give notice beforehand that they and 
the people whom they represent will vote for 
no ticket that is not Democratic. 


Chicago Times (Dem.), Feb. 25.—In the con- 
test now on there is use for just such gather- 
ings as these. Injustice has closed many 
avenues of industry, and the country is appal- 
led at the army of unemployed. No political 
platform may be expected to touch the root of 
the evil. If cranks can be made teachers of 
the learned professors there may be progress 
where only stagnation now appears. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), Feb. 27.—Miss Wil- 
lard has returned from St. Louis in the condi- 
tion of the old minister who sent out his hat 
among the congregation for contributions’and, 
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| receiving it back empty, gave thanks that he 
| was still permitted to retain the hat. They 
made her Vice-President and put her on the 
Platform Committee. At the end, however, 
they adopted every idea of every theorist pres- 
| ent excepting the ideas of Miss Willard and 
Lady Somerset. They defeated Prohibition 
| and ignored Woman Suffrage. There is some- 
thing glorious, though, in the way in which 
Miss Willard is now imitating the genial Tap- 
ley. ‘‘ Iam far from discouraged,” she says. 
‘* Whatever ventilates this question is like the 
hay fork which throws the mown grass into 
the air to get the sunlight.” 


Cleveland Leader (Lep.), Feb. 26.—The 
national sense of the comic and grotesque is 
too strong and keen, and the rant of men who 
pose as the coming saviours of the land, while 
they are scarcely able to agree upon anything 
except their desire for office, is sure to excite 
more derision than sympathy. The public has 
too often seen evidence of the ephemeral 
nature of such organizations as the one partly 
formed at St. Louis. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), Feb. 25.— 
There are some good planks in the third party 
platform, but that is due to their being made 
of sound and substantial Democratic timber. 
A firmer and better platform made wholly of 
i good timber will be built at Chicago in 
une. 


Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), Feb. 24.— 
These politicians are quite willing, no doubt, 
to see a ‘‘ National” party set on foot that is 
restricted to the North and West. How long 
will any considerable number of Northern 
farmers consent to be the instruments of Dem- 
ocrats wearing the Alliance cloak ? 


Indianapolis Journal (Rep.), Feb. 25,—The 
platform is, if possible, rather worse than any 
of its predecessors, as those who made it have 
degenerated from those who organized the 
Greenback party in 1876 and reorganized it in 
1878. Those platforms were wisdom com- 
pared with that reported by Donnelly, as the 
old Greenback leaders were honest and wise 
compared with the leaders of the St. Louis 
aggregation. Even if the men who have 
lapsed into pandemonium at every session in 
St. Louis had been able to conduct themselves 
as reasonable human beings, they would not 
have any influence at the present time. The 
evils they imagine do not exist, and the reme- 
dies they suggest would result in the subver- 
sion of social order. Sensible people under- 
stand this, consequently the remarkable scenes 
and acts at St. Louis disturb no one. As a 
party, it will command less votes than the old 
Greenback and Labor Union organizations. 


Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.), Feb. 26.— 
There is one remarkable oversight in the plat- 
form. To be consistent with the expressed 
paternalism there ought to have been a strong 
plank in favor of a tariff for the protection of 
American labor and the building up of our 
infant industries. ‘This matter, however, is 
entirely ignored, with the exception of an al- 
lusion in the introductory part to ‘fa sham 
battle over the tariff.” From this it may be 
inferred that the convention desired to have 
the tariff left as it is. 


Towa State Register (Rep., Des Moines), Feb. 
24.—The so-called ‘‘ Industrial and Farmers’ ” 
conglomerated mass at St. Louis is wholly an 
effort for the sake of defeating the election of 
the Republican ticket in the fall. It is man- 
aged for the benefit of the Democratic party. 
The hope of the managers is to draw largely 
from the Republican party in the North. The 
Southern members will remain true to their 
party. 

St. Paul Dispatch (Rep.), Feb. 25.—And it is 
in the name of labor, organized and unorgan- 
ized, that such a monstrous travesty on deliber- 
ation is accomplished! Is there a laboring man 
in the entire country who is endeavoring to 
raise a family of children and train them so to 
constitute them reputable members of a civil- 
ized state who does not blush to think that 
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such an impudent and half-crazed fraud should 
be perpetrated ostensibly in his behalf? We 
believe there cannot ,be. Why, the very lan- 
guage used is sufficient to invite those who lis- 
ten to it toward the acts of disgraceful violence 
which have already marked tneir performances. 
Who can be expected to heed what they say or 
what they demand? Their philosophy leads 
inevitably to the quarrying and breaking of 
stones under State supervison. The responsi- 
ble political party which would ratify their de- 
mands would not survive a year. The State or 
Nation which was governed as they would 
govern would soon set examples in armed 
revolution and anarchy, which, in point of fre- 
quency and destructiveness, would, by com- 
parison, make the most unsettled nation of 
South America appear an Acadia. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press (Rep.), Feb. 25.—But 
ithe People’s party and its pronunciamentos 
are not to be taken seriously. The elements 
of which it is composed are too heterogeneous, 
and their aims and interests are too conflicting 
to hold together through the stress of a National 
campaign. It will ‘‘strut its hour upon the 
stage and then be heard no more.” It isa tale 
told by anidiot. Full of sound and fury—sig- 
nifying nothing. 


Minneapolis Journal (Rep.), Feb. 24.—The 
whole tendency of these ‘‘reform” ideas is to 
automatonize the individual, to mortise him, as 
it were, into his place in society so that free 
action is stifled, and each man, woman, and 
child will become but screws and bolts and 
wheels in a big piece of Government machin- 
ery. This is the kind of banquet to which the 
St. Louis reformers invite us. Americans de- 
sire liberty, not slavery ; individual right to 
devise, to contrive, to act, not monopolistic 
repression. Paternalism is the blight of indi- 
vidual freedom and achieving independence. 
Reform which promotes it is inimical to the 
spirit of our institutions. 


Detroit Tribune (Rep.), Feb. 25.—What the 
cranks need very badly is a little instruction in 
the elementary principles of organization. At 
a great waste of money and time, these 667 
delegates gathered from the four points of the 
compass to do nothing, because they lacked 
the knowledge todo something. This is why 


the elements congregated at St. Louis are not | 


an effective force. The mass is unorganized, 
incohesive, dissoluble. There is unity of pur- 
pose, but no machinery of execution. Whence 
we are forced to conclude that purposes which 
cannot execute themselves are too feeble to be 
of value. 


St. Louis Republic (Dem.), Feb. 26. — The 
** Industrial Convention,” held in St. Louis in 
the interest of ‘‘the Third Party ’—that is, 
in the interests of the Republican party in 
this campaign of 1892—demands Government 
ownership of railroads, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones! Whenever that comes, if itever does 
come, the only hope for liberty in America 
will be through a complete overthrow of the 
central Government and such a radical change 
as took place after the revolt of the colonies 
from England. It ishardly necessary to dwell 
on the effects of making office-holders of 
1,000,000 men, required to operate the rail- 
roads, telegraphs, and telephones of the 
country. It is self-evident that the clique of 
office-holders holding the District of Columbia 
at any given time could never be dislodged, 
except at bayonets’ point, if it had this addition 
to its army of servile and despotic bureaucrats. 


St. Louts Post-Dispatch (Dem.), Feb. 26. — 
The People’s party will nominate a Presiden- 
tial candidate who will poll some votes in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa—just enough, 
perhaps, to deprive the Republicans of these 
States and throw the election into the House. 
The Lord sometimes selects queer instruments 
to carry out His designs. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), Fes. 26.— 
There is no probability that the action of such 
a convention will have any perceptible effect 
upon the political situation. It was not a rep- 
resentative body in the sense of standing fora 
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definite and consistent public sentiment; it was 
only an aggregation of individuals having sep- 
arate vagaries to swap and personal ends to 
promote. ‘The names of the leaders are alone 
enough to condemn the thing in the eyes of all 
rational and patriotic citizens. Powderly, 
Donnelly, Weaver, and Jerry Simpson are not 
the kind of statesmen to whom the people are 
in the habit of turning when they want a new 
party organized. When such men are put at 
the head of a movement it is foredoomed to 
utter failure. The country cannot be persuaded 
to take stock in an enterprise that offers no 
better guarantee of good intentions and honest 
purposes than is implied by the selection of 
notorious demagogues and _ irresponsible 
schemers to control its operations, 


Omaha Bee (Rep.), Jan. 24.—It is the finan- 
cial principles of the pew party that will sub- 
ject it to the severest criticism. These are of 
the wildest and most indefensible character, 
which, could they be put into practice, would in 
a brief time destroy public and private credit 
and end in disaster to all interests. It is most 
remarkable that practical farmers cannot see 
that the Sub-Treasury scheme, a fiat currency, 
and free coinage of silver are expedients from 
which they would be the first to suffer. Of 
all classes of people none is more deeply con- 
cerned in having a sound and stable currency 
than the farmer and the laborer, and such a 
currency would be impossible in the plan of 
the new party. It does not appear that this 
movement is gaining in strength. It seems 
hardly possible that it can do so with sucha 
platform of financial heresies. It will doubt- 
less make some trouble, however, for the old 
parties, and more particularly for the Repub- 
lican party, toward which its now prominent 
leaders are especially unfriendly. 


Prohibitionists were not fairly treated at St. 
Louis. Theirs and the Suffragists’ were the 
only organizations that asked for legislation 
of a general character. All the others had 
some plan by which the National Treasury is 
to be bled for their benefit. Had the Prohi- 
bitionists united with the Nationalists and 
| asked the Government to buy up the saloons, 
|issuing bottle certificates in payment, their 
| plank would have gone through with a whoop, 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), Feb. 26. 





ing politics, the on.< put forward in this plat- 
form is the most fantastic and impracticable. 
If our politics is less pure than formerly, the 
change for the worst must be attributed to the 
increasing power and patronage of the Gov- 
ernment, and the attendant increase of public 
places. This dangerous tendency it is pro- 
posed to increase beyond all computation. 
The Government is to become an enormous 
banker, with its own paper as capital, and with 
all the employés necessary to carry this scheme 
into execution. All the working forces of 
railroad, telegraph, and telephone companies 





ment a new host of hungry aspirants. With all 
this immense patronage in the hands of the 
Administration, under the direction of Con- 
gress, the control of the affairs of the Republic 
by the ‘‘ plain people” is expected to be made 
easy and effectual. If this is not midsummer 
madness, what is it? It is, of course, impossi- 
ble that any party should administer the 


crude political ideas. Inthe South, especially, 
where the desire to retain control of local 
affairs dominates every other feeling, it is im- 
possible that such a scheme of Federal aggran- 
dizement should meet with intelligent appro- 
val. That section will perceive that its only 
safety lies in supporting the Democratic party, 
as the only bulwark against the invasion of the 
forces of centralization. The whole scheme is 
as revolutionary as it would prove impracti- 
cable and ruinous. 

Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), Feb. 26.—Un- 
| doubtedly, the movement tends towards De- 
mocracy, and when the fact is considered that 





Kansas City Times (Dem.), Feb, 26.—The | bs 


—Of all the schemes ever devised for purify- | 


are to become officers of the United 
States. A vast system of Government | 
warehouses is to call into public employ- 


Government in accordance with this farrago of | 
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these people are more violently prejudiced 
against the name of our party than they are 
against its principles, their action in organizing 
an independent party, instead of training under 
the Democratic banner, will be readily under- 
stood. Their platform is full of genuine De- 
mocracy, with the exception of a few matters 
of detail which have no business in a platform. 
But it will be said that some of these indepen- 
dent Alliance men and representatives of othe1 
industrial orders have heretofore acted with 
the Democrats. How is their new departure 
‘to be explained? The explanation is on the 
surface. The Democrats who propose thus 
prematurely to go into the third party are under 
the impression that the Eastern money power 
will control the National Democracy, dictate 
its platform, and name its leaders. To avoid 
such a calamity, there are a few apprehensive 
Democrats who are getting ready to fight it in 
advance. This is a fair statement of the situa- 
tion, and we repeat that it is encouraging. 
With the facts before them, the Democracy is 
practically put upon notice that its only chance 
to win is through the adoption of a platform 
favoring financial relief and tariff reform, and 
the nomination of a Presidential candidate who 
is known to stand fairly and squarely on that 
platform. This is just as it should be. No 
matter in how an offensive a shape the notice 
may come, it is well for the toiling masses of 
the country to thunder into the ears of our 
Democratic leaders their determination not to 
submit to the domination and dictation of the 
money power. It will be suggested that this 
warning means that Cleveland should not be 
nominated. It means exactly that, and it 
means that if this protest is not heeded thous- 
ands of Democrats w'll break ranks and flock 
over to the third party ! 

Richmond Times (Dem.), Feb. 25.—Of all the 
dies that have ever assembled in the United 





| States we think the St. Louis body is the most 


| entirely representative body of ‘‘ cranks” that 
jhas ever got together in this country. The 
| witches’ caldron was a plaything to it. To 
| suppose that any policy of government worth 
| following can emanate from such a source 
would be to look for a plan of campaign from 
|the king’s jester, but it’s worth a moment’s 
| pause to inquire what will our Farmers’ Alli- 
ance friends of the Southern States do with 
their negro assistant-secretary. 


Augusta Chronicle (Dem.), Feb. 27.—The 
| South does not need and cannot afford a third 
| party. The pursuit of the third party chimera 
|} only means the triumph of the Republican 
| party. This result would be as disastrous to 
|the third partyites in the South as to the 
| Democrats, while the consciousness that they 
| were responsible for it would fill them with 
| remorse which, however, would come too late 
| to be availing. Having placed the Democrat- 
ic party again in charge of the Government, 
| let the Alliance men then proceed to secure 
| within the party the relief they now are 
| tempted to seek under a strange standard. 


Houston Post (Dem.), Feb. 25.—It would 
probably be a good thing for the country if all 

|the cranks could be bunched together in a 

party of their own, because then there would 

| be no occasion io fear that they would be able 
to do any particular harm. 


Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph (Rep.), Feb. 
25.—Such declarations as those put forth by 
|the Industrial Conference, because of their 
| manifest absurdity, do not receive the consid- 
eration that they should. It is true that the 
| platform of principles is a compound of bun- 
combe and folly, but such utterances have a 
symtomatic value that is not properly appre- 
ciated. If a man tells you that he is in great 
distress because an oyster has slipped into the 
valves of his heart and the stupid physicians 
won't get it out for him, the absurdity of his 
diagnosis makes it no less the fact that he may 
be really suffering and in need of relief. Such 
a demonstration as that at St. Louis implies 
the operation of causes which demand atten- 
tion and study. The remedies for public ills 
proposed by the Conference are, with some 
exceptions, such as would intensify every evil 
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which they are meant to cure. There is a 
rude plausibility about the worst of such pro- 
posals which explains the facility with which 
they are accepted by large bodies of people. 
A man convinced against his will is of the 
same opinion still, and hence the insufficiency 
of all argument against such delusions. The 
fact that every generation witnesses a fresh 
crop of old economic follies proves the exis- 
tence of conditions favorable to their growth. 
Nothing short of a removal of those wi!l prove 
a radicalcure. Shay’s Rebellion, Rhode Island 
fiat laws, Continental paper financiering, now- 
belong to ancient history, but the same de- 
mands supported by the same arguments con- 
front us to-day. Their vitality is a fact whose 
significance should not be neglected. 


Bradstreet’s (New York), Feb. 27. — lt is 
declared that ‘‘ the supply of currency is pur- 
posely abridged to fatten usurers,” etc. It is 
worth while interjecting the fact here that the 
existing circulation is larger, not only absolute- 
ly but relatively to the population, than it has 
been at any time within three decades or 
more, and that the per capita circulation is 
growing larger every year, and is now greater 
than in any other country except France. 
This would seem to show that the intervention 
of the new party to secure an increased circu- 
lation is less needed now than it has ever been 
in the past. 


New York Times (Ind.), Feb. 25.—It is not 
likely that there has ever been a Presidential 
election in these United States in which a third 
party did not more or less figure. It is equally 
unlikely that the oldest American remembers 
a Presidential election in which a third party 
has figured less than it is likely to figure in the 
election of 1892. 

Syracuse Evening News (Dem.), Feb. 25.— 
Some of the planks of the platform, of course, 
cannot be secured from either of the two great 
political parties, but they are minor ones com- 
pared with the great objects so much desired 
—the abolition of trusts, the overthrow of 
monopolies, a tariff which will benefit the 


poor and not the rich, legislation for the - 


masses not the classes —all of which tend 
toward ~-the betterment of the wage-earner. 
There is one party pledged to do all of these 
things. The Democratic party is a party of 
the people. It should be assisted into power 
by the men who would be benefited should 
they gain control of the Government. 


Lewiston Journal (Rep.), Feb. 25.—If a seri- 
ous disposition were summoned to consider 
the transactions of the recent People’s party 
Convention in St. Louis, it could hardly be 
maintained in the presence of the abnormal 
developments of Pickwickianism that charac- 
terized it. Confusion of tongues is bad enough, 
but confusion of ideas is the ultimate Babel. 
A convention made up of persons who agree on 
but one thing—namely, to kick at everything 
—in the nature of things is incapable of con- 
structive work, 


LAST MONDAY’S SUPREME COURT 
DECISIONS. 

New York Herald (Ind.-Dem.), March 1.— 
An unusual number of important and interest- 
ing opinions were rendered by the United 
States Supreme Court yesterday. 

Chief among them is that sustaining the con- 
Stitutionality of the McKinley Tariff Law. 
This was assailed on three grounds—first, that 
the tariff tobacco rebate clause, which was in 
the bill as passed by Congress, did not appear 
in the law approved by the President; second, 
that the reciprocity provision was unconstitu- 
tional as being an unwarranted delegation of 
legislative power to the President; third, that 
the sugar bounty clause was invalid for the 
reason that Congress had no power to vote 
such a bounty. The Court overrules each and 
all of these objections. It seems to admit that 
Congress may not delegate any legislative 
function to the Executive, but holds that there 
was no delegation in this case. On this point 
Chief-Justice Fuller and Justice Lamar dissent. 

In another case the Court sustains the 
authority exercised by Speaker Reed to count 
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a quorum when a quorum was present, but not 
voting. The Court says that the House has a 
right to adopt such a rule. 

The Sayward Bering Sea case is decided in 
favor of the United States. As we understand 
it from the synopsis telegraphed, the decision 
is based on technical grounds and record con- 
siderations. It does not enter into the broad 
merits of the pending diplomatic controversy 
as tothe right of jurisdiction in Bering Sea, 
and therefore leaves to the Arbitration Com- 
mission the determination of this question. In 
other words, it does not settle or pass upon 
the international issue. 

In the Chicago Anarchist case a decision was 
rendered which leaves Schwab and Fielden to 
serve out their sentences in State prison. 
Their counsel contended that they had been 
denied a constitutional right because they were 
not present when the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois affirmed their conviction and resentenced 
them. The Court at Washington says that it 
is the right of a person to be present in the 
trial court when he is sentenced andtosay why 
sentence should not be pronounced, but this 
right does not extend to the appellate court 
when the conviction is affirmed and the prisoner 
resentenced. 

We are glad to see that the Supreme Court 
gives to the Alien Contract Labor Law a more 
liberal and sensible interpretation than that 
put upon it by Judge Wallace in the case of 
the Rev. Dr. Warren. That divine, it will be 
remembered, was called from England by the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, in this city. 
Judge Wallace held that his engagement was 
a violation of the Labor Law and a fine of a 
thousand dollars was imposed on the church. 
There was no pretense that Congress had ever 
dreamed of excluding foreign pastors. But 


Judge Wallace took a strictly literal view of | 


the statute, and held that its terms were 
broad enough to apply to brain-workers as well 
as manual laborers. The Supreme Court very 
sensibly repudiates this rigid construction and 
gives effect to the more natural intent of Con- 
gress. 

Among the opinions handed down yesterday 
none is of more far reaching consequence than 
that upholding the grain elevator statute of 
New York. This statute regulates the charges 
of elevating and storing grain. Its constitu- 
tionality was attacked on the ground that it 
was an unwarranted interference with private 
business. The United States Supreme Court, 
reaffirming the much debated doctrine it ad- 
vanced some years ago in the famous Chicago 
warehouse cases, holds that any business ‘‘ af- 
fected with a public interest”’ is subject to the 
regulation or control of the State, and that 
elevating grain is a business of this kind. The 
serious question presented by this exposition 
of the law is, What private business may not 
be regarded as “‘ affected with a public inter- 
est’”’ and thus be at the mercy of any partisan 
or demagogic Legislature ? 

New York Zimes (Ind.), March 1.—It would 
be a good thing for the country if such legisla- 
tion as that of the reciprocity clause could 
have been condemned by the Supreme Court 
and made impossible in the future. It is not 
only dangerous in its character, but it was 
tricky in its motive. It is dangerous because 
the power to levy very heavy taxes on impor- 
tant branches of business is given to the Presi- 
dent, to be exercised, not on the occurrence of 
defined events as to which there can be no 
doubt, but according to his personal opinion 
as to the action of foreign Governments. This 
‘* when and so often as” certain Governments 
do certain things which ‘‘ he may deem to be 
reciprocally unjust and unreasonable” that he 
is to ‘* have the power and it shall be his duty” 
to levy certain duties—if that is not legislative 
power, then we are ata loss to see what would 
be. The Court is obliged to wrap itself in a gar- 
ment of dignified ignorance as to things that 
are known to its members and to every intelli- 
gent citizen of the country. But such things 
cannot be overlooked by the public in estimat- 
ing the effect of the action of the Court, and it 
remains a pity that this particular piece of dem- 
agogy, at once grotesque and shocking, can- 
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not have been disapproved by the Court. The 
objection to the validity of the bill based on 
the sugar bounties is dismissed by{the Court as 
not applying to the portions of the bill affect- 
ing the rights of the parties to the suit. It is 
not, therefore, disposed of onits merits, which, 
also, is unfortunate. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), March 
These decisions are of especial interest to the 
Republicans of the country, and cannot but be 
gratifying to them in the highest degree. In 
their minds there has never been any doubt of 
the entire constitutionality of the McKinley 
Law, and of the former Speaker's action, and 
they have welcomed proceedings to test them 
both before the highest tribunal. Of the 
decision on the Tariff Act it may be said that 
its effect is to declare the full constitutionality 
of the measure as a whole. 


I.- 


CONGRESSMAN SPRINGER’S ADVICE 
—THE PALMER BOOM. 

From an interview with Congressman Will- 
iam M. Springer, Feb. 24.—If Mr. Cleve- 
land’s name is to be presented to the National 
Democratic Convention, it must be presented 
by his own State. He must come in at the 
front door, if at all. Mr. Cleveland owes it 
now to the party that has been so true to him, 
having conferred upon him greater honors 
than upon any living statesman, to abide by 
| the action of his party in his State, and declare 
| himself a Democrat as loyal to Democratic 
usages and organization as to Democratic 
principles. In view of the dissensions in the 
State of New York between the friends of Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Hill, it may be deemed 
necessary for the Democracy of other States 
to select our Presidential candidate else- 
where. In this connection the Democracy of 
Illinois will undoubtedly present a candidate 
in every way fitted for the position, one whose 
record and abilities commend him to the sup- 
port and confidence of all true Democrats. 
| Under the leadership of Gen. John M. Palme: 
|the Democracy in the State of Illinois have 
|already redeemed the State from Republican 
'rule. “The Democracy of the country is in- 
debted to Senator Hill for calling an early 
Convention in the State of New York, in order 
that between this time and the meeting of the 
| National Convention next June there may be 
| ample time to consider the availability of Presi- 
|dential candidates without reference to the 
possibility of Mr. Cleveland’s candidacy. It 
would have been unfortunate indeed if the New 
York Convention had been put off until after 
many States in the Union had instructed their 
delegates to vote for Mr. Cleveland, and then 
at that late day the party had been suddenly 
apprized of the fact that it must make another 
selection. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), Feb. 26.—General 
Palmer, who is attracting attention as the pos- 
sible alternative candidate for the Presidency 
to Cleveland, it may be well to remember, is a 
decided Cleveland man himself; nay, more, he 
was not, like Cieveland, always a Democrat, 
but came into the party after having acted 
with the Republicans during the war, and for 
some time following. Our impression is, how- 
ever, that he was originally a member of the 
Democratic party. He is a man of positive 
ideas, of native independence of character, and 
of unquestioned honesty of purpose. His rank 
among war Democrats was in the school of 
Stanton rather than in that of Morton and 
some men who were disposed to be time-serving 
politicians. His ability is of a high order, his 
age being the chief objection to him in connec- 
tion with the Presidency. The suggestion of 
our young Governor Russell to supplement in 
this respect is not a bad one by any means. 
Senator Palmer is sound upon the currency, 
| and the fact that he was a General during the 
war may tell in his favor as a candidate, 

Detroit Free Press (Dem.), Feb, 26.—The 
idea that the other States must humbly wait 
before expressing their Presidential prefer- 
ences until New York has told them whom 
they may consider as possible candidates, and 
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must also be thankful for receiving New York’s 
dictum in good season, is too humiliating to 
be entertained for a moment. The Democracy 
of the country might as well relegate the whole 
business of nominating its candidates to the 
State of New York, or the temporary control- 
ler of —Tammany, as to accept the humiliating 
view which Mr. Springer has of its duties 
toward the organization in the Empire State. 
Chicago Herald (Dem.), Feb. 25.—The nom- 
ination seems most likely to go to the Demo- 
cratic Senator from Illinois or to the Demo- 
cratic Governor of Iowa. Both areigood men, de- 
serving the honor, and each capable of leading 
his party to victory. The great Northwest,which 
holds these two distinguished leaders, may be 
called upon to choose between them. The 
choice may be difficult, but the delegates of 


the Northwestern Democracy must be pre- | 


pared to make it. They should be ready to go 
unanimously and enthusiastically to the sup- 
port of that one who appears to be the more 
generally acceptable to the whole country. 


SENATOR COLQUITT’S REASON FOR 
OPPOSING CLEVELAND. 

Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), Feb. 

27.—In his speech to the Atlanta Adullamites 


the other day, Senator Colquitt said: ‘‘ It is | 


very well to talk about ‘virtue,’ ‘ honesty,’ 
‘ purity,’ etc,, but when a funeral sermon is to 
follow it takes out all the unction.” Here 
we have the senior Senator from Georgia, him- 
self a minister of the Gospel and a teacher of 
morals, protesting that virtue, honesty, and 
purity have no place in political affairs, and 
that the Democratic party can only hope to 
elect a President by dishonest, vicious, and cor- 
rupt methods. 
Hill, Senator Colquitt has not only exposed 
his own hypocrisy, but he has given his favor- 
ite avery black eye. There is no escape from 
the position in which he has placed Senator 
Hill, whom he will support not because he is a 
staunch Democrat, a great statesman, or an 
honest politician, but because honesty, virtue, 
and purity in a Democratic candidate for Pres- 
ident render him unavailable. The senior 
Senator from Georgia has evidently made a 
mess of it. 


New York Times (ind.), Feb. 28.—Senator 
Colquitt has snapped a detective camera on 
himself, and the people of the United States 
have a photograph of his motives and aims in 
politics. Conceding that the candidacy of Mr. 
Cleveland would stand for virtue, honesty, and 
purity in politics, Senator Colquitt abandons 
trying to secure this result because Mr. Cleve- 
land failed to be elected in 1888; and he trans- 
fers his support very logically to the Democrat 
who is most conspicuously wanting in such 
traits, and whose candidacy will symbolize the 
opposites of these qualities in the broadest 
manner. Colquitt’s declaration which we 
have quoted is the fit companion-piece to the 
notorious affirmation of the Republican J. J. 


Ingalls, who was also a United States Senator | 


when it was uttered : ‘‘ The Decalogue and the 
Sermon on the Mount have no place in poli- 
tics.” 


LEGISLATION AT ALBANY. 

New York Evening Post (Ind.), March t1.— 
Every day’s developments at Albany reveal 
some new scheme for despoiling the taxpayers 
of the city in the interest of the semi-criminal 
wang who are in control of its government. It 
is proposed by Tammany to take possession, 
without a penny of recompense to the city, of 
the entire portion of the city above the Har- 
lem River for street-railway purposes. This is 
a clear diversion of thousands of dollars from 
the city treasury. It is proposed further by 
Tammany, Murphy. and McLaughlin to take 
possession of three miles of city streets for an 
elevated railway, without a penny of return to 
the city either for the franchise or in taxes or 
in percentages of receipts; this is another di- 
version of at least half a million for the 
franchise alone, for that sum has been publicly 
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In his desperate desire to help | 


| offered for it. It is proposed further to make 
jafree giftto McLaughlin, Murphy and Com- 
pany of franchises for two bridges over the 
East River, without any return to the city, the 
bridges when built to be practically free from 
taxation, or from municipal control, for ali 
;time. It is proposed, further, to give Tam- 
many absolute power to confiscate private 
property, to close the streets and avenues of 





| 


| the city, and to seize upon a large portion of | 
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|the Central Park for a race-course, virtually | 


| closing the whole west side of that pleasure 
| ground to the public by making it the resort 
| for gamblers and sporting men, and lining it 
| with pool-rooms and liquor-saloons. 


| Mew York World (Dem.), Feb. 28.—The 
| events at Albany during the past week show 
lthe existence of a dangerous power in the 
hands of four men. It is evident from these 
proceedings that as matters now stand any 
legislation desired and agreed upon by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Sheehan, Edward Murphy, 
| Jr., Richard Croker, and Hugh McLaughlin 
will pass, and that any measures opposed by 
these men will fail. These men have in differ- 
ent ways rendered the Democratic party valua- 
ble services. They are splendid organizers 
and hard fighters, and without organization 
and fighting there can be no party victories. 


But they are essentially party bosses. Their 
rule at home is boss rule. They prac- 
tice politics for a living—and something 
|more—to themselves and their -followers. 


Mr. Sheehan has a higher ambition, but his 


are not very different from those of his associ- 
ates in the combination. 
nor together do these men represent the 
| leadership of intellectual and moral forces, de 
voted to the success of principles and the 
| futherance of ideas which alone make politics 
noble and government beneficent. The trans- 
fer of boss rule to Albany is a menace to the 
State and a source of grave danger to the 
Democratic party. Members of the Legislature 
last week voted for the ‘* Huckleberry ” railway 
grab and the Brooklyn Bridge and Elevated 
Railroad Bill, against their convictions, because 
they feared that the bosses would ‘‘ turn them 
down ” in their districts if they failed to do so, 
Other ‘scandalous measures are marked to 
pass, and meritorious bills to be killed, upon 
the word of this powerful combination. 








New York Sun (Dem.), Feb. 27.—We warn 
the Democratic members of the New York 
Legislature that the manner and the results of 
some of their recent proceedings in the passage 
of bridge bills and railroad bills may prove 
dangerous to their party, as well as discredit- 
able to themselves individually. While we 
rely on Governor Flower to veto any bills in- 
considerately passed, that are clearly contrary 
| to the general interest, it would be much better 
that no such bills should be passed. 





| NATIONAL 


AID FOR THE FAIR. 

| Chicago Daily News, Feb, 25.—The very in- 
| definiteness of President Harrison’s recommen- 
| dation is one of the strongest points yet made 
lin favor of liberal treatment of the Fair man- 
agers. He virtually says to Congress: ‘‘What- 
ever is required to make the World’s Fair an 


| honor to the Nation should be freely appro- | 


priated.” Gratifying as is this official declara- 
tion of National confidence, it is doubly so by 
reason of its timeliness and earnestness. Being 
| worthy of a special message to Congress from 
| the President, World’s Fair matters will doubt- 
| less be considered worthy of early attention by 
| both branches of that body. Fortunately it is 
| no longer necessary for Chicago to take the 
| lead in urging an appropriation. The National 
character of the Fair is now understood and 
appreciated. 


Chicago Times, Feb. 25.—The President takes 
|a broad and just view of this matter. What of 
| fact he mentions returning Congressmen can 
fully verify. What of argument he advances 
touches truly the sentiment of an enterprising 
people, who feel themselves fully committed 


methods of securing power and advancement | : : . 
, gP . | which was carried by a vote of 80 to 55. Un- 


Neither separately | 
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as a Nation to the most that may be made of 
this great international event. 


New York Herald, Feb. 26.—The Nation can 
afford to contribute liberally to insure the 
complete success of the Exposition, and Con- 
gress should not hesitate to do so, especially 
in view of the fact that Illinois and Chicago 
have pledged the greater part of the needed 
money. 


New York Sun, Feb. 26.—The vote of five 
million dollars or of one dollar for this purpose 
would be as unconstitutional as a vote to make 
the Government of the United States a partner 
or stockholder in any circus or show now upon 
the road. It would afford a precedent for a 
further vote of twenty millions, if Chicago 
should discover later that she wants ‘twenty 
millions more in order ‘‘to make the Fair 
worthy of the Nation.” Chicago’s promise 
to ask no more money is not worth the paper 
it is written upon, or the breath in which it is 
attered. 





THE FREE COINAGE OUTLOOK. — Although 
the Democratic caucus reached no conclusion 
on the free coinage question, the result showed 
that the free coinage men are in the majority 
and can force action on Bland’s Silver Bill if 
they will. The rule in Democratic Congres- 
sional caucuses has been not to attempt to 
make the caucus declaration binding—a rule 
that was adhered to on this occasion—and no 
test vote was taken except on the motion to 
adjourn offered by a free coinage member, 


der ordinary circumstances the ve ona mo- 
tion to adjourn could hardly be alled a test 
upon any question before the caucus, but as 
this caucus was called to consider a resolution to 
defer action on the silver question for the pres- 
ent session, adjournment without passing the 
resolution meant that a majority of those pres- 
ent were doubtless hostile. So far, therefore, 
as the anti-free silver men are concerned, al! 
they secured by the caucus was the deferring of 
positive action. This may be a gain, and it 
may not. The report that a bi-metallic con- 
ference with European’ powers, including 
Great Britain, has been arranged, is important, 
if true, and should induce even the most rabid 
silver mento go slow. An international agree- 
ment upon the use of silver as money would 
be of more advantage even to the silver pro- 
ducers than a free coinage law in the United 
States alone, while the passage of the law 
would be a hindrance rather than a help to in- 
ternational bimetallism, for the simple reason 
that it would eventually give Europe our stock 
of gold upon which to maintain a gold stand- 
ard.—Philadelphia Times (ind.-Dem.), Feb. 27. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY’ THE PEOPLE.— 
The following is the text of the proposed 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution upon 
the method of electing Senators, as framed by 
the sub-committee of the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections: 

That the Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, who shall be 
chosen bya direct vote of the people of the severa 
States for six years; and the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature, 
and each elector shall have one vote. If vacancies 
happen, by resignation or otherwise,the Executive 
thereof may make temporary appointments until the 
next general election in such State for members of the 
House of Representatives in Congress, when such 
vacancies shall be filled by a direct vote of the people, 
as aforesaid. 


FOREIGN. 


KAISER’'S SPEECH, AND THE 
RIOTING IN BERLIN. 


In a speech at a banquet tendered to him by 
the Brandenburg Diet on Feb. 23, the Em- 
peror of Germany said: 


Unfortunately it has now become the fashion to 
criticise and nag at every step taken by the Govern- 
ment. Public peace is disturbed on the most insigniti- 
cant grounds. The enjoyment of life shared by the 
whole German Fatherland is envenomed. Asa result 
of this nagging persecution, many persons have been 
imbued with the idea that our country is the most un- 
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happy and worst governed in the world, and that life 
in such a country is a perfect plague. That this is not 
the case we, of course, are well aware; but would it 
not be betier if discontented persons were to shake 
the dust of Germany from off their feet, retiring as 
soon as possible to some country where such a miser- 
able, wretched state of affairs does not exist? They 
will thus reap advantage to themselves, at the same 
time doing us a great favor. 

We live in a state of transition. Germany is gradu- 
ally emerging from infancy. She 1s now about to 
enter on the period of youth. It would be well, there- 
fore, if we freed ourselves from infant maladies. We 
live in exciting days in which the judgment of the 
majority of men is unfortunately devoid as regards 
objective facts. But quieter days are in store, since 
our people, now uniting undeterred by the utterances 
of voices abroad, are putting their trust in God and in 
the loyal, solicitous efforts of their hereditary rulers. 

A firm confidence in the sympathies accorded your 
work and mine inspires me continually with fresh 
strength to continue my task and advance in the path 
Heaven has pointed out to me, I also am impressed 
with the feeling that what has occurred in the past is 
due to the hand of our Supreme Lord on high. I am 
firmly convinced that He who was our ally at Rossbach 
and Donnewitz will not now leave me in the lurch. 
He has so constantly aided the cause of Brandenburg 
and my house that we cannot believe that He has done 
all this for no purpose. No,on the contrary, we still 
have a great destiny before us, and I am leading you 
id myers. days. 

y course is the right one, and it will be prosecuted 
to the utmost. I trust my brave Brandenburgers will 
assist me in my task. 

The riots in Berlin on Feb. 25, 26, and 27 
grew out of the action taken bya large number 
of unemployed workingmen, who held a meet- 
ing at a brewery, and after unsuccessfully ap- 
pealing to the Burgomaster of the city to take 
steps in their behalf, marched to the Emper- 
or’s castle. Although the Socialist organ dis- 
approved the riotous demonstrations, it seems 
to be generally understood that the continu- 
ance of the disturbances was due largely to the 
efforts and encouragement of individual Social- 
ist leaders, and that the chief significance of 
the rioting lies in the indication that the Ger- 
man Socialists are disposed to act aggressively 
when opportunity offers. [For the complete 
text of the platform of the Socialist party of 
Germany, see THE LITERARY Dicest for Dec. 


5, 1891, p. 24.] 


St. Louis Westliche Post, Feb. 26.—During 
the couple of years in which William II. has 
sat on the Imperial throne, anti-monarchical 
sentiment has made greater progress in Ger- 
many than it did during the long reign of his 
grandfather. The more frequently and ve- 
hemently the present autocratic ruler declares 
his will and seeks to represent it as the only 
authoritative will, the more violent becomes 
the reaction of the will of the people, and the 
more manifest becomes the disposition of the 
Germans to grow dissatisfied with the present 
form of government and to feel constrained 
to effect a revision of their political ideas. 
The speeches of the young Emperor operate 
to fructify the seed of Social-Democracy, and 
it may well be regarded as no mere accident that 
his recent oratorical deliverance was followed 
by a powerful demonstration before his castle 
on the part of those classes who are most dis- 
contented with existing conditions, and who 
from the Kaiser’s point of view ought to shake 
the dust of Germany from their feet as soon as 
possible. The means suggested by the Em- 
peror for making the German people happy 
and contented is rude in its simplicity. All the 
dissatisfied are to leave the country, and all 
complaints will then be silenced as a matter of 
course, and the Emperor will rule over a happy 
people. That plan would cause an exodus 
such as the world has never seen. 


New York Staats-Zeitung, Feb. 27.—The 
riots in the streets of Berlin are the outcome 
of one of those demonstrations of the 
unemployed which of late have been so frequent 
and as a rule so harmless. During the past 
few weeks many such demonstrations have 
taken place, not only in Vienna, Prague, Rome, 
and other cities outside of Germany, but also 
in Memel, Koenigsburg, and other places 
within the Prussian boundaries. That in Ber- 
lin, under the eyes of the Emperor, a conflict 
should have taken place with the guardians of 
order is a matter for deep regret. Who can be 
surprised if the young Emperor -now really 
looks upon himself for the first time as the 
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saviour of society? Is it not natural that the 
citizens of Berlin, suddenly aroused from slum- 
ber, should hail the Kaiser, riding through the 
Streets, as the paladin of order? We repeat 
that the remarkable fact about these scenes in 
the streets of Berlin is not their character and 
duration, but that what are greatly to be feared 
are their consequences, the origies of reaction. 


New York Volkszeitung( Socialist), Feb. 27.—It 
isan unquestionable fact, and the occurrences in 
Berlin have proved it, that the revolutionary 
elements are now so strong that a peaceful 
solution of existing difficulties is impossible. 
The disturbances in Berlin are the first mutter- 
ings of the storm which threatens society. The 
political air is charged to such an extent with 
electricity that an explosion is unavoidable. 
How long will it be before the storm breaks? 


Chicago Staats-Zeitung, Feb, 27.—The pre- 
sumption of Emperor William, this man of 
mediocre intellect, is really laughable. What 
he is he owes to the accident of birth. When 
did it ever occur toa ruler to invite all his 
subjects who did not agree with him to leave 
the country? For a great civilized nation like 
the German it is truly no honor if a ruler by 
the grace of accident, poor in intellect and still 
poorer in accomplishments, abuses his power 
like a school-boy. What is to come of all 
this? Noone knows. The Kaiser’s temporary 
security rests chiefly in the general feeling 
that he and his talk can hardly be taken 
seriously any longer. 


Chicago Arbeiter Zeitung (Anarchist), Feb. 
27.—It is not merely a socialistic disturbance, 
as the correspondents would have us believe. 
It is an uprising of the people. Hunger has 
driven the working people of Berlin to des- 
peration, as is demonstrated by the fact that 
only the butchershops and the bakeries were 
looted. It is the people against the King 
and aristocracy, and the people will win. 


** Ex-Diplomat,” in the New York Tribune, 
Feb. 28.—Everything goes to show that the out- 
break has been devoid of all political instiga- 
tion and object, and that it has been merely 
the counterpart of the popular demonstrations 
of the unemployed which have taken place 
during the past two or three winters in London, 
Vienna, Paris, Rome, and in fact in every great 
capital. It is in the large cities where the 
misery of the working classes is the greatest 
and nowhere more so than in Berlin, which 
enjoyed a temporary and altogether un- 
reasonable boom after the events of 1870 
converted it into the capital of the Empire. 
The results are likely to prove very grave. In 
the first place the lawless and criminal element 
of the Berlin population—and even the Em- 
peror himself confesses that is far larger and 
more dangerous than that of any other capital 
or great city of the same size and character— 
have realized and appreciated the difficulty 
which the police have experienced in dealing 
with the outbreak, and will not be slow to take 
advantage thereof. The more advanced and 
active branches of the Socialist movement have 
likewise taken note thereof, with a view to 
future events. They have seen that for about 
forty-eight hours a mob was able practically 
to control the streets of Berlin, to loot baker 


and butcher shops, and, in fact, to have things | 
That no attack | 


pretty much their own way. 


should have been made on the great banks, on | 


the palaces of the rich, and on the great jewel- 
lers, gunmakers, and silverware shops, fur- 
nishes abundant evidence of the truth of the 
assertion which I have made above, namely, 
that the mob which marched on the castle was 
composed of men and women rendered des- 
perate by want of work and consequent starva- 
tion, whose only object was to appeal to their 
‘** Landesvater” (father of the country) for re- 
lief. Henceforth the prestige of the Emperor, 
as competent to maintain order and to insure 
the security of the lives and property of the 
people of Berlin, is gone. Rich and poor, law- 
abiding citizens and evil-doers, have seen and 
realized that the power and control of the 
young monarch is far less effective than was 
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|year to a million and three-quarters. 
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believed, since he is not even able to preserve: 
public order at his palace doors. 


PROTECTION IN CANADA. 


Toronto Grip, Feb. 27.—There is an old say- 
ing which runs, ‘‘ Experience keeps a dear 
school, but fools will learn in no other.’’?’ We 
do not wish to be understood as even inferen- 
tially applying this hard word to the farmers of 
Canada, though we called up the quotation by 
way of introduction toa few remarks on the 
results of the bye-elections. It is true our 
farmers have been attending the school in 
question for some thirteen years past, but they 
have evidently learned nothing, and so cannot 
be described as fools, for, as the proverb im- 
plies, such would have profited by the tuition. 
They went into the N. P. scheme, it will be re- 
membered, because they took stock in the 
promise held out to them of a home market to 
be provided by the rise here, there, and every- 


where of flourishing manufacturing towns. 
Their fears of higher prices for manu- 
actured goods were, in the meanwhile, 
set at rest by the statement that com- 


petition in the home market would keep prices 
down to a reasonable level, and such things as 
possible trusts and combines were waved aside 
as the product of overheated imaginations. 
Well, the scheme went into operation, and in its 
thirteen years it has produced a few very rich 
men—who don’t happen to be in the farming 
business, by the way. ‘The tall chimneys have 
not materialized; the home market is not at 
home; manufactured goods have become 
dearer; wages have remained as before, if not 
lower; prices of farm products have not gone up; 
and instead of the new towns and villages that 
were to be, our population is virtually smaller 
than it was in 1882. The fellows who opposed the 
sophistries on which the N. P. was built waited 
patiently to see the effects, and when they saw 
them they turned to the farmers and said, 
‘* Didn’t we tell youso?” Then they revived 
the tune they had harped upon, that it was 
more freedom the farmer needed, not more 
restriction ; a wider market, not a narrower 
one. And the farmer, with his depleted pocket 
and his mortgaged farm—what did he say ? 
After this long course at Dame Experience’s 
school what did he do when he got a chance 
Do? Why, he voted to 
keep the N. P. in operation ! 


THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


THE DRINK BILL OF THE 
KINGDOM FOR 18or. 


London Times, Feb. 17.—The total amount 
spent on intoxicating drinks in the United 
Kingdom during 1891 was one hundred and 
forty-one millions and a quarter sterling. This 
huge sum means an expenditure of £3 I5s. 
per head, reckoning women and children as 
well as men; or £18 15s. for each family of 
five persons. Comparing the amounts with 
those presented a year ago, we find, as is gen- 
erally the case, an increase, amounting this 
Eng- 
land, including Wales, with a population of 
29,000,000, consumes spirits to the value of 
27,500,000 sterling ; Scotland, with a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000, drinks spirits worth £7,500,- 
ooo ; and Ireland, with 4,700,000 mouths, con- 
sumes about £5,720,000 worth of spirits. Thus 
the northern kingdom retains a proud preémi- 
nence in whiskey ; but England, not to men- 
tion the eight millions worth of brandy, rum, 
and rye whiskey that she consumes, drinks 
what would seem to be an unfathomable ocean 
of beer. The amount put down to her is no 
less than 27,500,000 of barrels, costing the 
enormous sum of £78,567,673. Reckoned in 
cost per head, this more than reduces the bal- 
ance, for it brings the English expenditure to 
the large sum of £20 7s. 6d per family of five, 
while Scotland pays for drink £16 5s. per fam- 
ly, and each Irish home of like dimensions 
succeeds in taking its fill for a cost of £10 IIs. 
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8d¢. It must be confessed that those seventy- 
eight millions for beer are a figure that it is 
hard to be proud of. It means that down the 
national throat there flows enough to provide 
the country with two navies and two armies, 
with the Civil Service thrown in—or very 
nearly so. It means that the beer drunk in 
one year would pay the interest on the Na- 
tional Debt for three; or that, if funded for 
nine years, it would pay the whole debt and 
jeave us with no more interest or annuities to 
pay. Or, from another point of view, it 
amounts to a probable fifteenth part of the 
whole national income—that is, everybody in 
England may be considered to spend six or 
seven per cent. of his revenue on beer, and 
twelve per cent. of his revenue on beer, wine, 
and spirits taken together. There are very 
few people, except those directly interested in 
public houses and breweries, who do not agree 
that this is by far too large a proportion of the 
national wealth to devote to this one kind of 
expenditure. Of course, there is the revenue 
to be considered ; and we have to remember 
that of the money spent on drink a sum of 
nearly twenty-five millions goes back to the 
national coffers in the form of excise. Nobody 
forgets this, least of all the trade. 





Leeds Mercury, Feb. 18.—There is a large 
margin between those who can control their 
appetites and those who cannot and are drift- 
ing further and further into the currents flow- 
ing into the terrible whirlpool where all is lost, 
and whose indulgence is in the main wasteful. 
It would be well if the publication of this 
annual drink bill served to warn all who are in 
danger of the terrible peril in which they 
stand. Unfortunately—though it is, we hope 
and believe, true that there is a steadily in- 
creasing number of abstainers—we go on 
increasing the total of our drink bill. It is 
very sad that this should be so, for it demon- 


states that, notwithstanding the growth of the | 


individual conscience, there is a_ continual 
iransgression of the line of safety, and of 
lescent into the regions of wretchedness and 
lespair. 


THE EXCISE REVENUE IN INDIA. 

Bombay Guardian, Jan, 23.—The following 
figures, says 4 bkari (extracted from the ‘‘ An- 
nual Statement’’), show the terrific and steadily 
unchecked increase in the consumption of in- 
toxicants in India. Tne totals of the Excise 
and Customs Revenues of liquor and drugs 
consumed in India during the past twenty 
years compare thus, in £ sterling=10 rupees: 


1870. e+e +02 42,533,000 TBBS. .cccccccces 4,415,000 
BOFSicccccccceve 2,604,000 See 4:572,000 
BB 9S. osccvvescce 2,633,000 1887. cccsccccce 4,865,000 
SS 2,817,000 BOOB .0.0:00:000.0006 5,062,000 
TBSr. .. 2... .00003358S,000 TBBQ. ..ccccccves 5,253,000 
4g See oor 4,030,000 eee ep peer 5-451 ,000 
1884 eecececcvece 4,259,000 


Exactly doubling itself in twelve years. The | 


‘* Statement” endeavors to explain this alarm- 
ing increase away in the fashion usual to Ex- 
cise apologists, by attributing it to growth of 
population, the general increase of earnings, 
and improved Excise administration. The lat- 
ter reason is, no doubt, the real one, the offi- 
cial notion of improved administration being 
that of stimulating the sale to the utmost for 
the sake of revenue, regardless of all moral 
considerations. We wonder what sort of talk 
there would be in Britain if the Government 
at home had, by bad laws and worse adminis- 
trations doubled the consumption of liquor in 
twelve years! 


THE CHURCH’S BUSINESS. 


Our Country (Boston), Feb. 27.—Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst of New York, in his recent pulpit 
attack upon the official agents and servants of 
iniquity in that city, used these words: ‘‘ To 
strike at iniquity is a part of the business of the 
Church; indeed, it is the business of the 
Church.” Has not the time fully come when 
men fully believing themselves to be Chris- 
tians should cease to play ‘‘fast and loose” 
with the proposition stated by Dr. Parkhurst ? 
If his position is not true, let it be repudiated 
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so vigorously that it will cease to have influ- 
ence, but if it is true, as we believe it to be, let 
Christian men, individually and in churches, 
act consistently with their professions. 
The Christian Church has permitted its 
influence upon public morality to be im- 
paired by its own apathy, and its own present 
need is to justify its claims to public confidence 
by assuming its leadership in the affairs of hu- 
manity. As simply an amiable foil to the 
agencies of iniquity, the Church cannot hold its 
own in the current battle, but when it gets 
ready to smite iniquity, fashionable or un- 
fashionable, the emissaries of Satan will 
tremble and fall back, and victory will be in 
sight. But a duel between the Church and the 
devil, with punctilious attent:on to all matters 
of etiquette, the Church to surrender whenever 
the devil gets an advantage, is not in conform- 
ity to our ideas of Christian duty in A. D, 1892. 


THE ‘‘ NATIONALIZATION” IDEA. -— In 
mercy’s name, is not the iniquity ‘‘ national- 
ized”? too much already? No other business 
receives such extraordinary privileges. The 
manufacture is superintended by Government 
agents; the Government issues to manufac- 
turersof liquor during the aging period ware- 
house receipts, which are practically as good 
as Government bonds; the local Governments 
undertake to protect the precious business of 
retailing liquors by the same system adopted to 
protect the preaching of the gospel, perform- 
ing the marriage ceremony, teaching in public 
schools, and the practice of medicine—licensing 
candidates who pass certain tests of reliability, 
capability, and good moral character. It is 
proposed to go further. The liquor business is 
to be taken in hand and operated like the postal 
system and the common-school system, by the 
Government itself. The retail dispenser of 
rum, gin, and whiskey is to be made an officer 
| in the civil service, to be revered as the Gov- 
ernment’s representative. It seems scarcely 
credible that such an idea could be seriously 
entertained by an intelligent citizen who has 
had a chance to observe the effect of alcohol 
from the fashionable table down to the lowest 
grogshop. How many more years before we 
shall learn that the harmfulness of liquor is in 
‘*the nature of the beast ” and not in the way 
he is harnessed ?—Northwestern Christian Ad- 
| vocate (Chicago), Feb. 24. 








THE PRESENT STATE OF CIVILIZATION IN 
CREEDE.—Creede, the new mining town, has 
outstripped Leadville and Butte in lawlessness 
and debauchery. It is at night that one fully 
appreciates Creede. The saloons and dance- 
| houses are in full blast. The dance-halls are 
about fifty feet long and fifteen wide, with pri- 
vate boxes attached. The women that sing 
and dance are old, and widows. These halls 
| are filled with intoxicated men. Asa rule they 

have lost all their money at the gaming-table. 
| There is no place where they can get aroom to 
sleep, and in consequence they make these 
| resorts their headquarters. When a fairly well- 
| aoieed Stranger enters he is generally com- 
|pelled to set ’'em up at the point of 
a gun. Everybody wears a belt which in- 
cludes a dirk and gun. Drunken men come 
| out of saloons and discharge their weapons 
| in the air. In the largest hotel one registers, 
| pays for his bunk, and receives a numbered 
check. Every one sleeps with his clothes, 
satchels, hat, and shoes under the quilts. The 
revolver is generally kept ready for action. 
Sometimes a drunken miner enters the room 
and insists on sharing the bed. In that case 
one is compelled to look wise and say nothing. 
The scenes about the Rio Grande depot are 
indicative of the business of the town. One 
freight train of eighteen cars arrived on Thurs- 
day. Twelve cars were devoted to bar fixtures 
and liquors, and the balance to lumber and 
edibles. An undertaker has just opened an 
establishment, and soon he expects a flourish- 
ing trade. Two banks have been opened. 
Their best patrons are the ‘‘tin-horn” gam- 





| blers.— Dispatch from Denver, New York Sun, | 


| Feb. 28. 
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SOCIAL TOPICS. 
0 wee 


ARE THE RUSSIAN JEWS ‘“ UNDESIR- 
ABLE” IMMIGRANTS? 

Hebrew Standard (New York), Feb. 26.— 
The Sus pleases to characterize the Russian 
Jewish immigrants as ‘‘ the least desirable and 
the least welcome.” It describes them as 
‘‘poor, ignorant, and half-starved outcasts.” 
There is a mixture of truth and falsehood in 
these characterizations with which an editor 
like Mr. C. A. Dana should not allow his pa- 
per to be polluted. The Russian Jewish immi- 
grant may not be desirable or welcome to some 
men of acquired tastes and habits of a descrip- 
tion which we would designate as aristocratic ; 
they may not be welcome to those who take a 
greater interest in the consumption than in 
the production of wealth. But whether 
they are undesirable and unwelcome to 
the prosperity of the land in general froma 
broad politico-economic point of view is a 
question which a prejudiced editor is incompe- 
tent to decide. The moral tone of the abject 
and poor Russian Jew is decidedly higher on 
the average than that of other elements of 
immigration. ‘‘ Ignorant” as they may be of 
the language and manners of this land, they 
are not ignorant in the general sense of the 
term. Not one of them is “‘ ignorant”’ of o1 
indifferent to religion, or he would not be 
compelled to emigrate from Russia ; the mere 
confession of the Russian faith would rehabili- 
tate him in the estimation of that accursed 
Government, and would open for him resources 
of a comfortable living in all the realms 
of the Czar. And this knowledge of 
and sturdy adherence to the faith of his 
ancestors makes the Russian Jew rather 
desirable here in comparison with the im. 
migrants of other nationalities. He is pos- 
sessed of none of those brutal instincts which 
exalt prizcefighting to a virtue, which make 
cock and dog-fighting matters of sport, pleasure 
and enjoyment, and which by their degraded 
outgrowths give so much trouble to the police 
and furnish so many inmates for the prisons. 
He is imbued with none of the bloodthirsty 
sentiments which produce a ‘‘ vendetta,” a 
‘* Mafia,” and other secret societies of the kind 
that incite murder and cover the tracks of 
assassins. And he comes here to “‘ stay in tne 
land and to feed himself in righteousness,” 
and not to amass American wealth and carry 
it away to his native land. Is such an im- 
migrant ‘‘ undesirable and unwelcome” in a 
general sense of the term ? 


THE INDIAN OPIUM TRAFFIC. 


The Lancet (London), Feb. 20.—The contro- 
versy respecting the Indian opium traffic still 
goes on much after the manner of any artillery 
duel at long range, and so far without any defi- 
nite result. A comparison of the arguments 
used on either side is nevertheless instructive. 
On the part of the Indian Government we are 
met with an unqualified denial that the opium 
habit is decidedly on the increase in the coun- 
try under its rule, even among those classes or 
in those localities where it admittedly prevails, 
and by an assertion that it is effectually held in 
check by legal restriction. At the same time 
we are told that opium smuggling tends to 
develop into a regular trade—a fact which 
at all events does not strengthen confi- 
dence in the decline of the habit. The 
opposite side of the question was lately 
presented to the public of this country 
in a letter by Mr. Donald Matheson, in which 
he criticises the position and arguments of the 
non-interference party. The Government of 
India, he reminds us, is more thana merely 
regulating authority. It holds a strict monop- 
oly of the trade in opium, is at once the 
grower, manufacturer, and vender of the drug, 
and he is naturally disposed therefore to view 
the question of its use and abuse chiefly from a 
commercial standpoint. He points out that a 
statement that the opium consumption is as yet 
small in comparison with the population of the 
| Indian Empire really furnishes a strong argu 
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ment in favor of probibition, inasmuch as it 
shows that the evil, if early Healt with in this 
way, may still be effectually extirpated. Fi- 
nally, he quotes the authority of a declaration 
made by upwards of five thousand medical 
practitioners of the United Kingdom to the 
effect that the opium habit is morally and 
physically debasing, and that the drug it- 
self should therefore in India, as in Eng- 
land, be classed as a poison and sold for 
medicinal purposes only. Nothing could be 
simpler or more scientifically accurate than 
this presentation of the subject. Thus 
much even the Indian Government may fairly 
be expected to concede, and we cannot doubt 
that it would do this and support the admission 
by practical legislation, but that there come in 
the rival interests connected with usage and 
revenue. We can all appreciate in some de- 
gree the resulting difficulty of its position, but 
this is no reason why the work of reform so 
greatly needed should be neglected. It 
remains to be seen whether a process of reduc- 
tion, gradual if not rapid, in this injurious 
traffic cannot be effected without serious dislo- 
cation of present fiscal arrangements. Mean- 
while we regard it as an obvious duty to main- 
tain toward it an attitude of opposition, of 
which we may say that it is not the less impar- 
tial because condemnatory of the common 
use of a purely therapeutic and poisonous 
agent. , 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MRS. HUMPHREY ' WARD’ S NEW BOOK. 

London Spectator, Feb, 20.—This constitutes 
a story of very high imaginative power, though 
it appears to us that the least satisfactory part 
of it is the study of the hero himself. Though 
the power of this story shows on the whole a 
great advance on that of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” 
and though David Grieve is more of a real 
person to us than Robert Elsmere, there is 
still something wanting from beginning to end 
in the individual stamp and visibility of the 
character. More than in the case of any other 
character in the book, we have to reckon 
together all the items we are told of him, in 
order to make him out, and then do not suc- 
ceed in recognizing the man. But if David 
Grieve himself is unsatisfactory, Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward touches the highest point she has 
yet reached as an imaginative writer, in the 
wonderful portraits of his sister and Elise 
Delaunay. In ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ” her great- 
est achievement was the picture of a perfectly 
good woman. There is nothing in this book 
to compare in moral charm with her portrait of 
Catherine. But for almost antique grandeur 
of effect she has never before come near her 
study of Louie, impossible as it is for anyone 
with ordinary experience to verify the truth of 
such a picture from his own observation. 
Whether so perfectly selfish a being ever ex- 
isted, we do not know. But we do know that 
Mrs. Ward persuades us that, if such a being 
never did exist, there is an unoccupied niche 
in the world of reality which may yet be 
occupied with a statuesque selfishness like hers. 
The figure of Elise Delaunay is as far beyond the 
power of the present writer, at least, to verify, 
as the figure of Louie. But though not so 
grandiose, it is fully as original. Such inordi- 
nate desire for fame as an artist as Elise De- 
launay feels, is perhaps more intelligible in a 
woman to the present generation than it would 
have been to any previous generation, for more 
women are now beginning to drink deep of 
that very bewildering though very unsustain- 
ing draught. But this inordinate desire for 
fame alone would not beimpressive. It is the 
manner in which it is intertwined with femi- 
nine tenderness, with playful humor, with a gen- 
uine though shallow passion, with knowledge 
of the world, with everything attractive except 
moral purity and religious feeling, of which 
she does not show a trace, that makes the pic- 
ture so extraordinarily vivid. Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward’s fault as an artist isa tendency to too 
heavy a hand. Like her uncle, Matthew 
Arnold, who in his prose works always leaned 
too heavily on his leading idea, pressing the 





‘“sweetness and light,” or the forro unum 
necessarium est, or the ‘‘three Lord Shaftes- 
burys,” tai his readers began to rebel against 
his insistency, Mrs. Ward often leans too 
heavily on her etching-needle, and brings out 
lines somewhat too deeply drawn. But it is 
not so in her picture of Elise Delaunay. The 
picture is to usa very repulsive one when one 
comes to consider it as a whole, and is no 
doubt intended so to be. But it is a marvel of 
art,—light, airy, delicate, yet :eal, showing 
how fine a gauze may be manufactured out of 
purely worldly material, as well as how worth- 
less that material really is. 


London Academy, Feb. 13.—It may be—and 
as a matter of fact it is—absurd to speak of 
‘* Robert Elsmere’ as a novel the interest of 
which is exclusively or even mainly theologi- 
cal. Cut out all the polemics, and leave the 
principal situations to stand alone, with a mere 
minimum of theological scaffolding, and it will 
remain a singularly moving and impressive 
work of creative art. Still, though the theol- 
ogy of the book did not impair the genuine- 
ness of its human interest, it undoubtedly nar- 
rowed its range. The great crises of the story 
were provided by experiences which, though 
natura! enough in themsélves, are of a kind 
with which ordinary men and women are un- 
familiar. They are rare exotics of life, not 
everyday indigenous products ; and, while the 
imaginative power of the novel did much to 
veil its essential aloofness from the sphere 
of common sympathies, the aloofness was 
there all the time. It is not absent even 
from ‘‘ The History of David Grieve,” but it 
is not so conspicuously present as to givea 
character to the work. The new story is 
more human than the older one,.not because 
it is truer to life at this point or that, but 
because at so much greater a number of points 
it appeals to common experience and comes 
home to men’s bnsiness and bosoms. ° 
No stage in the development of the central 
character is devoid of attractiveness, and the 
novel is rich in felicities of detail. Whether it 
detracts from, maintains, or augments the 
reputation won by ‘* Robert Elsmere” is a 
question the answer to which depends almost 
entirely upon the point of view. That it isa 
novel into which Mrs. Ward has put work 
which is exceptionally strong, truthful, and 
fascinating, is hardly likely to be seriously 
denied by any critic who can claim to speak 
with authority. 

London Saturday Review, Jan. 30. — This 
book is called the history of one man. Here, 
in full, lies the weakness which we have sug- 
gested. We expect, in every biography, that 
the central figure shall be always present; in 
every chapter, in every page, the skillful bio- 
grapher never suffers the mind of the reader to 
be for one moment diverted from the consider- 
ation of thecentral figure. Inthis book David 
begins as a boy and ends as a man of thirty or 
so; he goes through a great quantity of ad- 
ventures, and is presented in various stages of 
development; but all through, from beginning 
to end, he has continually to stand aside while 
somebody else’s story is told. The consequence 
is that the interest and curiosity which are 
awakened at the outset are always suffered to 
decay, and even die out, instead of being kept 
alive and fanned. From the artistic point of 
view this is, of course, a very grave fault. If, 
however, the work is to be considered as a 
collection of admirable studies rather than the 
story of a single soul, this fault disappears. 

. . The reader will find thoughts that 
stimulate and passages which burn; and, amid 
a good deal that is dull and a good deal that 
is superfluous, he will find a fearless grappling 
with the things that are, treated as only a 
woman, high-minded and sincere, can treat 
these things. 


London Atheneum, Jan. 30.—No person of 
any sobriety of judgment could attribute the 
popularity of her former book solely to its 
literary merits. The temptation, therefore, to 
the reviewer is great to try to redress the bal- 
ance by disparaging her latest production. 
But then if he is still an honest reviewer he 
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will strenuously resist this prompting of the 
evil one ; and it is quite as likely that the reac- 
tion against his natural bent may carry him 
too far in the other direction. Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward seems to have heard of *‘ realism,” 
and to have conceived the utterly false notion 
that it is another word for the common-place. 
The result is that she fills her canvas with 
figures who are ordinary of the ordinary, and 
that she delights in heaping up details about 
these persons and their past lives which have 
not the smallest bearing on the story, or the 
faintest possible interest in themselves. Mrs. 
Ward ought to be aware that instead of this 
being realism it is the very negation of realism- 
The aim of the realistic method is that .the 
reader should pass through the scenes which 
the chief characters in the novel pass through, 
and see as much as possible with their eyes. 
How can he do this if the author is perpetu- 
ally buttonholing !him, and, like some house- 
wife, insisting upon narrating the utterly 
uninteresting history of a cook or a housemaid ? 





THE Port oF VALPARAISO.—The following 
Statistics will furnish an idea of the importance 
of Valparaiso as a seaport, and also of the loss 
of trade sustained by the port during the civil 
war: In 1891 there landed 14,633 passengers, 
against 21,044 in 1890, or a decrease of 6,411 
as compared with 1890. The number of pas- 
sengers who left in 1891 was 12,929, or a fall- 
ing off, as compared with 1890, of 3,868. The 
arrivals in 1891 exceeded the departures by 
1,704. The shipping returns give the fol- 
lowing figures: Arrivals in 1891, 1,050 vessels of 
944,499 tons, as compared with 1,267 vessels of 
1,204,145 tons in18go. The departures in 1891 
were 1,022 vessels of 940,955 tons, as compared 
with 1,270 vessels of 1,203,077 tons in 18go. 
These returns afford a pretty true indication of 
the importance of Valparaiso as a seaport, and it 
will hardly be credited abroad that a port 
which is frequented by 35,000 passengers and 
2,000,000 tons of shipping a year possesses 
only one passenger pier, and that scarcely 
worthy of a fishing village. Is there nobody 
here capable of submitting to the Government 
a plan fora floating pier, or a pier of some 
kind, from which passengers could step into or 
out of a boat or a tender without running the 
risk of breaking their limbs or losing their 
lives? There is hardly a port on the coast of 
any importance which cannot boast of better 
landing accommodations than Valparaiso. 
Landing at Madras in a catamaran is prefer- 
able to the risk of landing at Valparaiso pier. 
—Chilian Times (Valparaiso), Jan. 6 

RAILWAY CAPITALIZATION.—Very wonderful 
has been the increase in the capitalization of 
single railway companies within a few years. 
It is not so very long since $50,000,000 was con- 
sidered an extraordinary amount to be repre- 
sented in a railway property, and when a few 
years ago one of the greatest companies consoli- 
dated its indebtedness into a bond issue of 
$160,000,000, all the world wondered. But 
now one plan for reorganizing the Richmond 
& West Point Terminal contemplates an issue 
of $500,000,000 in securities of the new com 
pany, and the deal of the coal companies with 
a combined capitalization of $600,000,000 is a 
matter of current talk. This tendency, how- 
ever, is not confined to railway companies, but 
characterizes all financial interests. ‘This is 
merely the day of large things.—Aatlway Age 
(Chicago), Feb. 26. 

CERTAIN INCONSISTENCIES IN NEW YorK.— 
Last year the Grant Monument Committee in 
New York raised $15,000, of which $5,000 
went to the Secretary for salary and several 
hundreds more for expenses. It was originally 
intended to raise a’ million dollars from the 
people of New York. In all the years since 
Grant’s death there has been raised $160,000. 
The modified plan calls for $340,000 more and 
it is suggested the Legislature appropriate 
half of this. New York is a queer town. It 
will pay $15,000 to see a boxing match and 
$12,000 to see a cake-walk.—/ndianapolis Sen- 
tinel, 
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Stones, Artificial Coloring of, A/inerads, Jan., 14 pp. 
SOCIOLOGICAL, 
America for the Americans. Edward Anthony Bradford. Harper's, March, 
5 Pp. 


Anti-Slavery Conference. The Belgian Minister. NW. A. Xev., March, 
Gives a hopeful view of the results as affecting Africa. 


Chili, Our Commercial Relations with. Wm. Eleroy Curtis. MN. A. Rev., March, 
6 pp. 


10 pp. 


Church and Workman. Lyceum, Dublin, Feb., 4 pp. The position of the Cath- 
olic Church on the Labor-Question., 

Commercial Highways (Three Important). James Wardlaw. Goldthwaite's 
Geographical Mag., New York, Feb., 2 pp. These are the cana! from the 
lakes to the Atlantic, the Nicaraguan Canal, and the canal between the Nort! 
and Baltic seas, 

Do We Live Too Fast? Dr. Cyrus Edson. JN. A. Rev., March, 6 pp. Counse’s 
an observance of the laws of health in the way of exercise as a remedy for 
national evils. 

Ethics and Politics. 1. The Ethics of Patriotism. Prof. R. E. Thompson, S.T.D 
Homiletic Rev., March, 4 pp. 

Immigration, Methods of Restricting. Senator Wm. E. Chandler. orn, 
March, 14 pp. Our existing laws ; what new laws are needed. 

Industrial Progress in the South. Gen. E. P. Alexander, Pres. Central Railroad 
of Georgia. Forum, March, o¢ pp. The growth of the South during the past 
fifteen years. 

Industrial Revolution by Good Roads. Col, A. A. Pope. Forum, March, 4¢ pp 

Japanese (The), Are They Fickle?) The Rev. Marshall Haven. Church at Howi 
and Abroad, March, 2 pp. 

Labour Platform (The): New Style. I. Tom Mann. II. Ben Tillett. Mew Rev., 
London, Feb., 15 pp. 

Marriage Tie (The): Its Sanctity and Its Abuse. Mrs. Lynn Linton, New Xez 
London, Feb., 11 pp. 

Monetary Conference (An International). The Hon. W. M. Springer. NV. A. 
Rev., March,9 pp. Urges the assembling of such a conference. 

Pessimist (The American). Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Atlantic, March, 4 pp. 
Describes a pessimism characteristically American. 

Railroad-Problem (The Intercontinental). Co@rtenay De Kalb. Forum. March, 
1opp. The great project—a Pan-American Railway—which contemplates the 
union of the three Americas. 

Relief-Works (Genuine). Lyeeum, Dublin, Feb.,4 pp. The Foxford enterprise. 

Wars (Three): Personal Recollections. Emile Zola, New Rev., London, Feb., 
8pp. Refers to the Crimean war, the campaign in Italy, and the Franco- 
Prussian war. 

Yoruba, Honesty in. Goldthwaite’'s Geographical Mag., New York, Feb., 1 p. 
The people very honest, but a few cowries suffice to pay for all needs. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 

America, Pre-Columbian Discovery of. T. J. McLean. Amer. Antiquarian, 
Jan., 8 pp. 

America, The Irish Discovery of. Dominick Daly, Amer. Antiquarian, Jan., 
4 pp. 

Army (the), Discipline and. Gen. Sir George W. Higginson, K.C.B. New Xev., 
London, Feb., 13 pp. 

Black Forest (the), From, to the Black Sea. Part II. Poultney Bigelow. //ar- 
per’s, March,17 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

British Columbia, The Antiquities of. James Deans. Amer. Antiquarian, Jan., 
4pp. I.—Ancient Places of Sepulchre, Cairns, etc, 

Cafions of the Colorado, F. A. Nims. Over/and, March, 16 pp. Illus. Descrip- 
tive. 

Cafion (The) of the Colorado. Prof. William Morris Davis. Goldthwaite's Geo- 
graphical Mag., New York, Feb., 5 pp. 

Capitals of the Northwest. Julian Ralph. Harfer’s, March, 12 pp. Treats of 
the growth and prosperity of the twin cities of Minnesota ani the twin lake- 
ports, Duluth and Superior. 

Clay (Henry) on Nationalizing the Telegraph. Frank G. Carpenter. NV. 4. Rev., 
March, 2 pp. A letter written by Henry Clay heretofore unpublished. 

Coffee Plant (The). Stephen Vail. Go/dtewaite's Geographical Mag., New 
York, Feb.. 5 pp. 

Columbusand His Times, Capt. William H. Parker. Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
Vag., New York, Feb., 10 pp. 

Exposition (The World’s Columbian). Director-General George R. Davis. 
N. A. Rev., March,14 pp. Description of what it will be. 
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Harvest-Tide on the Volga. Isabel F. Hapgood. A/slantic, March, 14 pp. 
Descriptive. 
Horse-World of London. The Post-Office Horse, The Vestry Horse, and the 
Brewer's Horse. W.J. Gordon. Leisure Hour, London, Feb.,6 pp, Illus. 
Indians of North America. I. William E. Dougherty. Over/and, March, 13 pp. 
Illus, Treats of their origin. characteristics, etc. 

Jamaica, The Highlands of. Lady Blake. XN. A. Rev., March, 10 pp. Specially 
refers to the healthfulness of this country. 

London of George the Second. Walter Besant. /arfer’s, March, 15 pp. Illus, 
Descriptive. 

Men of '61, Why They Fought forthe Union. Jacob D, Cox. Atlantic, March, 
13 Pp- 

Musquash, Talking. Julian Ralph. Harfer's, March, 19 pp. Illus. Descriptiye 
of the Hudson-Bay country, and the fur-trading industry of the Northwest. 

Nicaragua Canal(The). Horace Davis. Overland, March,7 pp. A forecast of 
its effects upon the Pacific Coast. 

——— (The). Minerads,Jan. The silly superstition that opals bring 

ad luck. 

Posterity, A Letter to. Chief-Justice L. E. Bleckley, Green Bag, Feb., 3 pp. 
With Portrait. Judge Bleckley tells of his career. 

Samoa. The Women of. Ensign John Hood, U.S.N. Goldthwaite's Geographical 
Mag., New York, Feb., 6 pp. 

Strawberry Hill and the Countess Waldegrave. Adam Badeu. Cosmof., March, 
11 pp., Illus. Descriptive. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


Alien (The Destitute) in Great Britain. A Series of Papers Dealing with the 
Subject of Foreign Immigration. Edited by Arnold White. Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $1.00. 

Bastien-Lepage (Jules) and His Art. A Memoir. André Theuriét. With which 
is Included Bastien-Lepage as an Artist, by George Clausen, A.R.W.S.: Mod- 
ern Realism in Painting, by Walter Sickert JN.E.A.C.; A Study of Marie Bashkirt- 
seff, by Matilde Blind. Illustrated by Reproductions of Bastien-Lepage’s and 
Marie Bashkirtseff’s Works. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $3.50. 

Booth’s (General) Social Scheme, Criticisms on, from three Different Points of 
View. C.S. Loch, Bernard Bosanquet, and Philip Dwyer, D.D. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $1.00, > 

Christlieb (Theodor), of Bonn. Memoir by His Widow, and Sermons, Trans- 
lated Chiefly by T. L. Kingsbury, M,A., and Samuel Garratt, M.A. A.C, Arm- 
strong & Son. Cloth, $2.00. 

Darkness and Daylight; or, Lights and Shadows of New York Life. Mrs. 
Helen Campbell, Lyman Abbott, and Others. A.D. Worthington & Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. Cloth, $2.75. 

Early Days of My Episcopate. The Rt. Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, D.D., LL.D. 
Bishop of California. Thomas Whittaker. Cloth, $1.50. 

Elizabeth (Queen). Edward Spencer Beesley. English Statesmen Series. 
Edited by John Morley. Macmillan & Co, Cloth, 75c, 

Ethics and Religion, Studies in; or, Discourses, Essays; and Reviews Pertain- 
ing to Theism, Inspiration, Christian Ethics. and Education for the Ministry. 
Alvah Hovey, D.D. Silver, Burdette, & Co., Boston. Cloth, $2.50. 

Fire-Insurance, The Law of, with an Analytical Discussion of Recent Cases. 
D. Ostrander. Rollins Pub. Co., Chicago. Sheep, $7.00. 


Friar (A Protestant Poor) : The Life-Story of Travers Madge. Brooke Herford. 
Damrell & Upham, Boston. Cloth, soc. 

Garrison (William Lloyd); A Biographical Essay Founded on ‘ The Story of 
Garrison's Life Told by His Children.”” Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. Funk & Wag- 
nails Co.. New York and London. Cloth, $1.00. 

Germanic Origins. A Study in Primitive Culture. Francis B, Gummere, 
Ph.D., Professor of English in Haverford College. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

Human Figure (The): Its Beauties and Defects. Ernst Briicke. Authorized 
Translation Revised by the Author. B. Westermann & Co. Cloth, $3.00. 

Immortality, The Well-Spring of: A Tale of Indian Life. S.S. Hewlett. A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co, Cloth. $r.50. 

Landlord and Tenant, The Relation of. eignts. Duties, Remedies, and Incidents 
Belonging to, and Growing Out of the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
Including the Law and Practic€ on Summary Proceedings Under the Statute 
Peculiar to That Relation. David McAdam and Wayland E. Benjamin. The 
Diossy Law-Book Co. Sheep, $4.00. 

Lotus, The Grammar of, A New History of Classic Ornament asa Develop- 
ment of Sun-Worship. With Observations on the ** Bronze-Culture”’ of Prehistoric 
Europe, as Derived from Egypt, Based on the Study of Patterns. Wm. H. Good- 
year, M.A. (Yale, 1867). Proofs of the Work Revised by Prof. R. S. Pocle, LL.D., 
of the British Museum. Imported by Dodd, Mead, & Co. Boards, 1,200 IlIlustra- 
tions, 67 Pages of Plates, and 200 Text-Cuts, $15.00. 

Medizeval Documents and Other Material eraing the History of Church 
and Empire, 754-1254 A.D. Shailer Matthews. Silver, Burdette, & Co, Boston. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Mexico, Legal and Mercantile Handbook of. A. K. Coney and J. F. Godoy. 
Bancroft-Whitney Co., San Francisco. Cloth, $4.00. 

Princess Mazaroff. A Romance of the Day. Joseph Hatton. United States 
Book Co. Cloth, $1.00. 


Renan (Ernest), Recollections and Letters of. Translated by Isabel F. Hap- 
good. Cassell Pub. Co, Cloth, $1.00. 


Scarlet, A Study in. A. Conan Doyle. New Edition, Illustrated. Ward, 
Locke, Bowden, & Co, Cloth, $1.50. 

Sweden and the Swedes. W. W. Thomas, Jr. Rand, McNally, & Co., New 
York and Chicago. Cloth, $5.00. 

Who Lies? An Interrogation. Prof. Emil Blum and Siegmund Alexander. 
Arena Pub, Co., Boston. per, soc. 


Missions Scientifiques, Relation des, 1888-89 : Du Caucase au Golfe Persique 
& Travers l’Arménie, le Kurdistan, et la M ie ; suivie de Notices sur la 
feographie et luistoire anciénne de l’Arménie, et les inscriptions cuniéformes du 

ssan de Van. H. Hyvernat et P. Miiller-Simonis. niversité Catholique 
a’ Amerique, Washington. B. Westcrmann & Co., New York. Paper, Illus., $9.00. 

Oriental Religions and Christianity, Ely Lectures for 1891. Frank F. Ellin- 
wood, D.D. Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth, $1.75. 

Palmerston (Viscount). The Marquis of Lorne, K. T. The Queen's Prime 
Ministers Series. Harper & Brothers. Cloth, with Photogravure Portrait, $1.00. 

Pauline Theol (The). A Study of the Original Correlation of the Doctrinal 
Teachi of the Apostle Paul. Professor George B. Stevens, Ph. D., D. D., 


of Yale University. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $2.00. 
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Current EKvents. 








Wednesday, February 24. 


The President sends to Congress a message urging a liberal appropriation 
for the Worid’s Fair...... In the Senate,a resolution is passed asking the 
President to tranmit the proceedings had with the Canadian Reciprocity Com- 
missioners; Mr. Manderson introduces three Bills to prevent the “ green 
goods ’’ business; the Committee on Foreign Relations reports a Bill to pro- 
tect foreign exhibitors at the World’s Fair...... The House in Committee of 
the Whole discusses the Indian Appropriation Bill...... The State Senate 
passes the Sullivan Bill for two bridges across the East River...... The 
Assembly passes the Bill consolidating the street railways in the Annexed 
District of New York; the report of the Canal Investigation Committee is 
presented...... The St. Louis Convention adopts a twelve-plank platform ; 
appoints an unofficial committee to confer with the People’s Party National 
Committee on poiltical action, and adjourns...... Congressman William M. 
Springer declares that neither Cleveland nor Hill should be the Democratic 
candidate for President..... Annual dinner of the Board of Trade at Del- 
monico’s. 


The German Emperor makes a characteristically egotistic and indiscreet 
speech at Brandenburg..... The Paris police raid the house of a Spanish 
Anarchist, securing many dynamite cartridges and boxes of explosives. 


Thursday, February 25. 


In the Senate, Mr. Vest speaks against reciprocity, and is answered by Mr, 
Hale...... The House discusses the Craig-Stewart election case...... The 
Democrats of the House hold a caucus on the silver question; no result 
reached...... Sentence is pronounced upon the proprietor and the editor of the 
Pittsburgh Post in the libel suit of Senator Quay...... Governor Flower nom- 
inates and the Senate confirms ex-Collector Magone and ex-Senator Linson as 
Statutory Revision Commissioners...... The joint committee of the People’s 
Party and the Reform organizations at St. Louis appoint a National Conven- 
tion, to be held at Omaha, July 4...... It is announced that arrangements, 
requiring only the sanction of Congress, have been made for an International 
Conference on Silver...... In New York City, the Purim ball takes place. 


Unemployed workmen of Berlin, after attending a Socialist meeting, march 
to the gates of the Emperor's castle, and are dispersed by the police with 
many wounds...... M. Bourgeois has been asked by President Carnot to form 
a new French Cabinet...... The Bulgarian agent at Constantinople is stabbed 
deeece The Dominion Parliament is opened with a speech by the Governor- 
General, Lord Stanley of Preston. 


Friday, February 26. 


In the Senate, Mr. Clagget speaks in his own behalf in the Idaho contest. 
ie adel The House decides the Stewart-Craig contest in favor of Mr. Craig, the 
Democratic contestant...... The President goes to Virginia Beach for a 
week’s vacation...... In the New York Assembly, Mr. Rice, of Ulster, intro- 
duces a Bill to allow the building of a railroad in Fifth Avenue, New York. 
In New York City, the Alumni of Columbia College vote unanimously in favor 
of removing the college to the Bloomingdale site. 


There is further rioting in Berlin; the Emperor rides through the crowded 
streets and is cheered......M. Bourgeois having failed 'to form a Cabinet, 
President Carnot has commissioned M. Loubet to that difficult task...... Mr. 
De Cobain is expelied from the British House of Commons...... Chili declines 
to participate in the World’s Fair because she cannot afford the expense. 


Saturday, February 27. 


The Senate not in Session..... In the House, a Bill to place binding twine 
on the free list is reported; the Indian Appropriation Bill is amended so as to 
authorize the President to detail army officers as Indian agents when vacan- 
cies occur...... It is announced that the Committee on Rules will make the 
Bland Silver Bill a special order for March 21 or 22...... Attempts to run street 
cars in Indianapolisare prevented by strikers...... Twenty-six of the crew of 
the Sax Albano, wrecked at Hog Island, Va., are rescued by the Government 
life-savers.....- The will of Mrs. Anna P, Wilsbach, of Philadelphia, leaves 
$1,000,000 to be divided among charitable organizations...... The Pacific mail 
steamer Colomdéia is launched at Roach’s yard, Chester, Pa.,...... The Provis- 
ional Committee of the anti-Hill Democrats meet and organize. 


M. Loubet forms a new French Cabinet, with himself as President of the 
Council and Minister of the Interior, and MM. De Freycinet, Ribot, Bour- 
geois, Rouvier, Deville, and Roach retaining their former portfolios; M. Lou- 
bet is a Moderate Republican...... Further rioting occurs in Berlin, and many 
persons are injured......Itis stated that two hundred fishermen were drowned 
by the foundering of their boats ina gale off the coast of Portugal...... Four- 
teen persons are drowned by the sinking of the steamar Forest Queen, which 
was cut in two by another steamer, off Flamborough, England. 


Sunday, February 28. 


Mr. Blaine furnishes the Associated Press with a statement concerning the 
marriage of his son James to Miss Nevins, and its results...... The two reports 
of the Waysand Means Committee of the House on the Free Wool Bill are made 
public......Ex-Governor Conway, of Arkansas, is burned to death in his 
house at Little Rock. 


The French Conservative and Radical Press say the new Cabinet will not 


last...... The Chess Match between W. Steinitz, of New York, and M. Tschi- 
gorin, of St. Petersburg, ends in a victory for Steinitz ; score, 10 to 8, 5 games 
drawn...... Many vessels are reported wrecked by a gale in the Gulf of Cadiz. 


Monday, February 29. 


In the Senate, Messrs, Claggett and Dubois speak in support of their claims 
to the Idaho Senatorship...... The House further considers the Indian Appro- 
priation Bill...... The Supreme Court affirms the constitutionality of the 
McKinley Tariff and Dinley Worsted Bills ; it denies a writ of prohibition in 
the Sayward case...... A treaty toremand the Bering Sea controversy to 
arbitration is signed in Washington...... ‘The State Senate passes the Bill for 
Sunday opening of the Metropolitan Museum of Art...... Mardi Gras festivi- 
ties begin at New Orleans...... The Republican State Committee calls a State 
Convention to be held at Albany, April 28...... In New York City, John R. 
Voorhees is made Police Justice, and John C. Sheehan Police Commissioner. 

It is announced that an agreement has been reached for a commercial treaty 
between France and the United States...... A dynamite explosion, attributed 
to Anarchists, occurs in the Princess of Sagan’s house, Paris...... Mr. Glad- 
stone arrives in London. 


Tuesday, March x. 


In the Senate, discussion of the Dubois-Claggett case continues...... In the 
House, the Indian Appropriation Bill is passed ; the District Appropriation 
Bill, and the Cotton Bagging and Cotton Tie BilJs are reported...... Returns 


from charter elections in New York State show Republican gains...... The 
State Female Reformatory at Indianapolis is destroyed by fire. 


Chancellor von Caprivi is defeated in the Reichstag on naval estimates. 


eoeaes The Greek Cabinet is dismissed by the King......The Pope address:s 
the College of Cardinals...... Starving poor of Vienna fight at a distribution 
of bread. 
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R. S. STORRS, D.D.: ‘The Schaff-Herzog is a work of immense value. . . . The articles are compact, careful, and well distributed.” 

JOHN HALL, D.D.: ‘‘It is of great and lasting value to editors, students, professors, and clergymen.” 

MORGAN DIX, S. T. D., Rector of Trinity Church, New York,: ‘‘ Clear, accurate. A work which must be more highly 
esteemed the better it is known.” 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES: ‘The Schaff-Herzdg certainly takes first rank among American religious Encyclopedias.” 

GLASGOW NEWS, SCOTLAND: “The work of Dr. Schaff surpasses that of Herzog.” 

BOSTON DAILY GLOBE: “Will rank for fullness, comprehensiveness, and accuracy as the best ever published.” 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE: “The work is a magnificent monument of Christian scholarship, both as to matter and classification.” 





A New Edition of a Great Work. 


THE SCHAFF-HERZOG 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


Editor: PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL. D., 


Associate Editors: SAMUEL M. JACKSON and Rev. D. S. SCHAFF, Assisted by a large Corps of 
Eminent Scholars in Europe and America. 


The first announcement of this great work awakened no little enthusiasm among scholars in all English-speaking countries. 

Its basis is the great ‘‘German Herzog Encyclopedia,” edited by Drs. Herzog, Platt, and Hauck, assisted by some hundreds of the best 
known of European scholars. The Herzog is universally admitted to be, beyond all comparison, standard and authoritative in all departments of 
Biblical and Ecclesiastical learning. The German work is issued in many volumes and is distinctively German. Dr. Schaff clearly saw that a mere 
translation of the immense work would not answer the wants of the American and English readers. Many of the articles are very long, and of 
comparatively little interest outside of Germany, and the department of English and American church history and biography is, naturally, too 
limited. The Schaff-Herzog is not a translation, but an adaption of all the important German articles, with a large number of new articles, 
comprising a considerable part of the whole. These new articles have been prepared by scores of the ablest American and English scholars. Thus, 
beyoud that of any other work, The Schaff-Herzog is the joint product of the scholarship of the world. It is an entire library of Biblical and 


Theological knowledge. 
Few works have received such universal indorsement :— 


PROF. HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D., Rochester Theo. Seminary, says : 

“It is a very great advance beyond any similar publication hitherto 
made in America.” 

PROF. W. J. MANN, D.D., Luth. Theo. Seminary, Phila., says : 

‘““{ know of no work in the English language that could in any way 
compare with it.” 

DAVID SWING, D.D., Chicago, says: 

‘Tt is the tirst great work of its class in ourlanguage . . . itisin 
the field of religion what the ‘ Britannica’ is to general knowledge.”’ 
NOAH PORTER, D.D., Ex-President of Yale College, says : 

‘““T do not hesitate to recommend the Schaff-Herzog as a work that will 
meet the wants of clergymen in an eminent degree.” 

THE PHILADELPHIA TIMES says: 

‘* There is no other work in one language or in any language that com- 
bines so many points of excellence.”’ 
THE BOSTON DAILY GLOBE says: 

“The Schaff-Herzog will rank. for fullness, comprehensiveness and 
accuracy as the best ever published.” 

BISHOP J. H. VINCENT, of Chautauqua, says : 

‘*It is undoubtedly a work for every minister and for every library.” 
PROF. E. J. WOLF, D.D., Gettysburg Luth. Seminary, says : 

‘* It exceeds the most sanguine expectations. It offers the immense and 
sterling treasures of European learning coined into American currency.”’ 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, London, England, says: 

“The American work (The Schaff-Herzog) is one which ought to find a 
place in every library, for it is the German Herzog boiled down, and sup- 
plies information about American church writers, divines, and colleges, 
which can nowhere else be found.”’ 

ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D.D., LL.D. (Pres. Union Theo. Sem. N. Y.), 
shortly before his death, said of the first edition : 

‘““The Schaff-Herzog is the very best Religious Encyclopedia. 
acquainted with no work that equals it.” 

TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D., New York, says : 

‘*T expected much from the ‘ Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia,’ but find my 
anticipations exceeded. In fullness, fairness, and accuracy the work is 
unequaled in its kind.”’ 

THE NATIONAL BAPTIST, Phila., says: 

‘* We have nothing like it in English. The articles are clear, condensed, 
and just such as an intelligent layman can readily understand and appre- 
ciate. The array of learning represented in the names of the contributors 
is such as has never been brought together in a single work before.” 

THE CHURCHMAN [Episcopalian], New York, says : 

‘‘We commend the work to our readers as superior to anything of the 
kind which has yet been produced. We believe that as it is the latest, so 
for many years it will be the best and most reliable compend of Religious 
Knowledge that we shall have.” 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., of New York, says: 

‘* For fullness, comprehensiveness, and accuracy, this ‘Encyclopedia’ will 
take first place among Biblical Encyclopedias. Every article is ‘ boiled 
down’ so as to contain nothing that is not essential to a knowledge of the 
subject handled, and so the work, as a whole, will be the concentrated 
essence of Religious Imformation, as well asa Directory which will indicate 
where fuller discussions are to be found.” 


PRICES, ISSUED 


I am 


Per Vol., Cloth, = @ . - 85.00 
Per Vol., Sheep. - - - - 6.50 


THE STANDARD [Baptist], Chicago, II1., says : 

‘* That the work, in its complete state, will take its place at the very 
head of encyclopedic literature, religious in its nature, in the English 
language, there can be no doubt.” 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, says : 

“Tt will rank for compactness, comprehensiveness, and scholarshi; 
among the first of all the Encyclopedias.” 
PROF. E. A. PARKS, D.D., says : 

‘* This ‘ Encyclopedia’ is preéminently valuable.” 
W. ORMISTON, D.D., LL.D., says : 

‘‘ Tt is of vast value and matchless worth.” 

JULiUS H. SEELYE, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., says : 

“T have long been acquainted with the original work of Herzog, which 
in scientific structure and profound learning has held the first place 
among works of its kind. The present edition, to which Dr. Schaff’s 
accomplished supervision adds so much worth, is invaluable.” 

MARK HOPKINS, Ex-President of Williams College, says : 

‘Whether we look at the character of the original work, at that of the 
American editor, or at the contributors engaged, the Religious ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia’ edited by Dr. Schaff promises to surpass anything in its line hereto- 
fore published.”’ 

THE NEW YORK HERALD says: 

“Tt is an excellent work, and will be found extremely useful. 
The best general dictionary on religious knowledge.” 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, Edinburgh, Scotland, says: 

‘We have compared some of the articles of the Schaff-Herzog with the 
original, and, so far as we have gone, we have found the work of conden- 
sation to be carefully and acurately done. Strange to say, the condensiny 
process seems to have improved the original articles. . Chief among 
these we place the article of Dr. Schaff himself on Christology. It is in fact. 
a treatise in itself on the person of Christ from the dogmatic point of view, 
as an object of the Christian faith. It far excels the corresponding article 
in the original Herzog.” 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass., says : 

‘* With six or seven encyclopedias within arm’s atts we find ourselves 
more often taking down this than any other, and in no single instance do 
we remember to have been disappointed in our inquiries among its pages. 
Where a minister can have but one such work, it is our impression that, 
on the whole, whether for comprehensiveness or cheapness, this is best ; 
while its freshness of subjects, and its attention to the literature of its 
topics—always brought down to date—add peculiar value.” 

THE DAILY GLOBE, Boston, Mass., says : 

‘* The completion of this work is an event in the history of the religious 
literature of this country, and will be hailed with a general recognition of 
the wisdom of its conception, and the learning and ability of its execution. 
It is so scholarly in its plan and treatment, and of such distinguished 
merits, that it must remain at the head of ail our theological publications. 
The library of every Scripture student may now possess a work incompar- 
able in the variety and fullness of its theological information and unequalled 
in its ability to satisfy daily reference.” 
THE SUNDA Y-SCI OOL TIMES, Phila., Pa., says: 

‘** The second volume shows, even more clearly than the first, the super- 
iority of this ‘Cyclopedia’ over that of McClintock and Strong (its only rival 
in American literature) in brevity, evenness, and general accuracy. . . . 
A religious encyclopedia at once brief, broad, and reasonably complete.’’ 


IN FOUR VOLS.: 
In All, - - - ~ ~ 
In All, - - - - - 


s20.00 
26.00 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 aud 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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It is better to take Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil 
when that decline in health 
begins—the decline which 
precedes consumption — 
ratuer than wait for the germ 
to begin to grow in our lungs. 

‘Prevention is better than 
cure;” and surer. The say- 


ing never was truer than 
here. 





What is it to prevent con- 
sumption ? 


Let us send you a book on 


en eset : sy 


























5 CAREFUL LIVING; free. 

‘ ! Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 

New York, 

a | Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 

¢ ; YY oil—all druggists everywhere do. gr. 
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|THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MISSIONS. 


: A Thesaurus of Facts, Historical, Statistical, Geographical, Ethnological and Biographical, 
| with Maps, Bibliography, and Statistical Tables, Edited by Rev. Edwin Munsell 
| Bliss, Late Asst. Agent Am. Bible Soc. for the Levant, 


COMPLETE IN TWO OCTAVO VOLS. CLOTH. OVER 1,354 PP., WITH ELABORATE MAPS, ETC. PRICE, $12.00, 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
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Ex-Judge Enoch L. Fancher, Pres. Am. Bible Soc., says: ‘“‘The entire Christian world will appreciate so grand a work. 
; all the important facts touching the numerous missions of all denominati 
ae: guages and surroundings, among whom missions are founded. 

“ There are also peculiar features of the work not indicated by the title. Facts concerning numerous heathen nations and the different versions of 
the Bible used in missions there. Descriptions of heathen countries and the bibliography of missionary research. 


“The work, prepared with abundant ability and diligence, and at an extensive cost, will be invaluable for information and reference for many 


«4s hepwers 
ons inall lands, and of all peoples, their lan- 


years to come.”’ 


8 


pace precludes enumeration of distinguished representatives of the various denominations, and of missionary societies, who enthusiastically 
indorsed this great work. 





It Includes Among Its Prominent Features 


~ ag 


The General History and Development of the Missionary Societies 
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of the World. 

An account to date of over 2,500 Mission Stations of the World. 
The geographical at sae and population of each makes this 
work a valuable Missionary Gazetteer. In addition to this, 
the societies at work in them and statistics sufficient to indi- 
cate the degree of their success, makes this feature of the 
Encyclopedia a real Thesaufus of information. 

The History, Ethnology, Geography, Political Conditions, etc., 
as specially relating to Mission Work, of the Different Coun- 
tries where Mission Work is carried on. 

Valuable Information concerning the Mental and Moral Charac- 
teristics, as well as the Social Environments, Religious Ten- 
dencies, etc., of Each Race reached by Missionary Enterprise. 

Particulars ing Home Missions, City Missions, Sunday- 
school Work, Young Men’s Christian Associations, etc., etc. 

An account of over Versions of the Bible, with Specimen 


Verses. 

Bibliographical Sketches of Prominent Missionaries. This feature 
is of great value, showing as they do the experiences, char- 
acters, and methods of the most successful workers. 





Elaborate Maps, especially prepared for the work, and which 
cover all the mission fields of the world, showing Location of 
all the Stations. 

Special Articles, such as Historical Geography of Missions, Music 
and Missions, Methods and Organization of Missionary Work. 

Valuable Appendices, which form an Encyclopedia alone, even 
though separate and apart from the main work, containing a 
Bibliography which embraces all books of reference in Mis- 
sionary Work, and covering every department of Missionary 
Research; a list of Bible Versions, arranged alphabetically 
and geographically ; a list of Missionary Societies, with the 
addresses of their secretaries; a list of Mission Stations with 
the Societies at work in them, and their location on the maps : 
also, Statistical Tables of Societies and Countries, showing 
number of Missionaries, Helpers, Stations, Churches, Schools, 
Communicants, Expenditures, etc. An indispensable feature 
to all who have occasion to speak or write on any phase of 
Christian Missions. 

All is followed by a General Index of the entire work, a most 


valuable ready referenee to the mass of intelligence con- 
tained in the volumes. 
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